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prospects of the mining crisis, it is impossible 

to forget the history of the great railway 
strike of last autumn. If the Government deliberately 
provoked a conflict then to serve certain political ends, 
how can we be sure that they are innocent now of 
similar plans and motives. The recent speech in which 
Mr. Lloyd George, in the name of all his colleagues and 
followers, declared a “‘class war” against Labour, 
cannot fail to heighten any suspicion of this kind that 
may already exist. It is obvious that the Coalition 
Government, having once committed itself to such a 
declaration, has nothing to lose and a good deal to gain 
politically by the outbreak of a great industrial conflict. 
Already, in Labour circles, the air is full of rumours of 
the preparations, both military and industrial, which 
the Government is alleged to have been making even 
before the miners’ demand was presented, to deal with 
the expected strike. Such preparations, of course, even 
if they were made, are very far from being conclusive 
evidence of an intention on the part of the Government 
to provoke a strike, and certainly we do not wish to 
prejudge them guilty of any such criminal folly; but 
it must be admitted that it is a kind of folly of which, 
on the face of their past record, they are not at all 
clearly incapable. 


[ any attempt to estimate the gravity and the 


* * * 


As we write negotiations are still nominally proceeding, 
but the chances of their success do not, in view of the 
temper of both sides, seem to be very bright. The 
miners are very well aware that a conflict is likely to 
injure the political prospects of Labour, but they appear 
to take the view that since there is no prospect of an 
early election at which they could exert their political 





strength, and since a hostile Government will always 
be able to manceuvre the workers into an unfavourable 
position, it is useless to be deterred any longer by such 
a consideration. As regards the merits of the actual 
claim which they are making, it is generally admitted 
that they are entitled to a substantial increase. The 
only point at issue is the amount. They claim 8s. a 
shift, the Government offers 1s. 6d. If the amount 
due to them is to be measured by the actual rise to 
date in the cost of living since their present wage was 
fixed they ought to get an increase of a fraction over 
2s. But they point out that the cost of living is still 
steadily rising, that the withdrawal of the bread subsidy 
will cause a further substantial increase, and that since 
their wages are customarily varied only once a year 
8s. represents a fair estimate of what is necessary if 
they are to maintain their standard of living during 
the coming twelve months. They also claim—with 
justice—that they are asking no more than workers in 
other staple trades have been granted during the past 
few months. 
* */” * 

Meanwhile the South Wales miners are pressing 
forward with their own claim for an advance of £2 a 
week, irrespective of the more modest national claim 
for 3s. per shift. This is not, as some papers have 
represented, a mere piece of sectional selfishness. It 
possesses a much more considerable significance ; for 
it is a deliberate move of policy, a move which has been 
persistently advocated for many years past by the 
extremist leaders in the South Wales coalfield. The 
complete disillusionment and discontent of the average 
miner, due to the failure of the nationalisation campaign, 
have placed the extremists in control in South Wales, 
and may speedily place them in control elsewhere also. 
They are therefore in a position to make an attempt at 
putting into practice the policy long ago laid down in 
The Miners’ Neat Step. This policy is nothing less. 
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than the deliberate bankrupting of the industry by 
successive wage demands which it will finally be unable 
to meet—a policy pursued with signal success by the 
extremists under the Kerensky regime in Russia. It 
is a definitely revolutionary policy, and the rapid increasé 
in the number of its adherents is a remarkable testimony 
to the fatuity of the Government’s policy and a sign 
of the pass to which it has brought the mining industry. 
The extremists are not yet, and are not likely for a 
while to’ be, in control of the Miners’ Federation of 
Great Britain; but the state of exasperation in the 
coalfields is such that it would take a bold man to 
prophesy that they will fail to secure control. 


* * 2* 


The news from Germany this week has been of the 
most extraordinarily conflicting character. Even now 
the composition of the Government which will carry 
on the administration until the elections seems to be 
very uncertain, though all the names of the Ministers 
with their portfolios have been announced more than 
once on what appeared to be official authority. The 
outstanding facts of the situation, however, are clear 
enough. The much-advertised “‘ Sparticist danger ”’ 
was, as we suggested last week, never very real. Even 
in those areas which were reported to have “‘ gone red,”’ 
and in which the workmen were certainly in complete 
control, there seems to have been no attempt to set 
up a Soviet form of Government. On the other hand, 
the success of the General Strike, for which the Govern- 
ment appealed—in the name of law and order—when 
it fled from Berlin, appears to have been amazing. It 
was orderly, complete and irresistible, fulfilling, indeed, all 
the claims that have ever been made for it by its advo- 
cates. But it is to be observed that it was a defensive 
movement, and the conclusion which suggests itself 
is that the General Strike is a weapon which, though 
when used for offensive purposes it is liable to break 
in the hand, when used for the defence of democracy 
is the most powerful that the proletariat has yet devised. 
Though Noske has gone there are no indications of any 
very important change in the general character of the 
Government. The ‘ bourgeois’’ Socialist, President 
Ebert, still remains firmly established at the political 
centre of gravity. 

* a * 


Further details have been published this week con- 
cerning the Note containing the demands which the 
Polish Government is putting forward as the “ basis ”’ 
of peace negotiations with Russia. Poland proposes, 
inter alia, that her boundaries shall include the whole 
of White Russia and Lithuania and a large part of 
the Ukraine—areas to which she has not, of course, 
the smallest ethnological claim—and that a share of 
the assets of the Russian State Bank (as they were 
on August 5th, 1914) proportionate to the area of 
her enlarged territory shall be handed over to her 
in gold. We have sometimes been accused of being 
unfair to the Poles in accusing them of imperialistic 
designs. In face of this egregious Note “ accusations ”’ 
seem superfluous! In a sense, of course, these Polish 
claims are not important, since there is not the remotest 
chance of their being received with anything but 
derision in Moscow ; but the mere fact of their having 
been put forward will go far to deprive Poland of any 
remnants of sympathy which she may still have pos- 
sessed amongst the democracies of Western Europe 
and America. We hope the Allied Governments, to 
whom the text of the Note has been communicated, 
will lose no time in informing the Polish Government 
that in pursuit of such a programme it can count on 
neither moral nor material support from any outside 


source ; and that if, as a result of a conflict so pre- 
cipitated, the Red Armies should overrun Poland the 
Allies can accept no responsibility for the consequences, 


* * * 


The Report of the Desborough Committee on the 
Police Service, of which the second, and vital, part 
has just been issued, is an astonishing document desery- 
ing the widest public attention. Part I., it will be 
remembered, was the basis of the Act which made the 
Police Union illegal. Part II. deals with the whole 
future organisation of the Police Service, and recom- 
mends a comprehensive measure of centralisation and 
complete bureaucratic control. It advocates the aboli- 
tion of the County Borough forces and of the smaller 
County forces, and their amalgamation into County 
or Joint County forces. Moreover, the control of the 
local authorities is to be destroyed: the Chief Constable 
is to be the sole disciplinary authority, and all the forces 
are to be responsible to a single department of the Home 
Office. One force is to be allowed to lend police to 
another without the formality of “‘swearing-in.”’ The 
Special Constabulary is to be continued, on the ground 
that “‘ the only way to avoid using the military in cases 
of civil disturbance beyond the control of the police ” 
is to have “‘ the public ” trained to co-operate with the 
police. In fact, what is proposed is a repetition of the 
policy of Pitt in the period of the French Revolution— 
the creation of a unified semi-military police force 
under direct Government control, and the enrolment of a 
sort of ‘‘ White Guard ”’ of special constables. Control 
is to be removed from the local authorities, which Labour 
may dominate, to the central bureaucracy, and we are 
to be brought several stages nearer to the form of 
organisation which has stimulated revolution on the 
Continent. A Bill based on the Report ought to be 
sure of a lively reception. 


* * * 


Lord Milner’s Mission has now completed its inquiry 
in Egypt, and its Report should be in the hands of the 
Government in the course of a few weeks. Its work has 
been, as a matter of deliberate policy, thwarted in every 
possible way. It has met with a general boycott, 
occasional hostile demonstrations and a steady campaign 
of denunciation in the Nationalist Press. It has left 
Egypt pretty much as it found a under 
Lord Allenby’s martial law, administered by a strong 
British Civil Service, acting nominally under impotent 
native Ministers. Beneath the surface the only writ 
which runs in the country is that of Saad Pasha Zaghlul, 
who continues to direct operations from Europe. The 
political discontent is enhanced by economic evils— 
scarcity, high prices and flagrant profiteering. How 
Lord Milner and his colleagues propose to deal with the 
grievances we do not know. We believe that they are 
alive to the necessity of large reforms in the Civil Service 
and in the Parliamentary constitution ; of their views 
on the burning question of the Protectorate there is as 
yet no hint. But we see with great misgiving @ 
tendency in the British Press to minimise the gravity of 
the situation. The Nationalists, of course, exaggerate 
their case, and commit many mistakes and some crimes. 
But is the boycott of the Milner Mission really, as we 
are asked to believe, a sign that they are afraid to have 
their demands discussed ? Have they really intimi- 

dated the fellaheen from communicating with us, 
because they knew that, if once the fellaheen learned 
the truth, the ‘Nationalist house of cards would fall to 

ieces ? And,.in short, is the whole business an affair 
of the “‘ Effendi” class and the work of “ political 
agitators’? This is dangerous stuff on which to feed 
the British public. We seem to remember similar 
arguments being used about Ireland, and the parallel 
of Egypt with Ireland to-day is painfully obvious. If 
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we want to er! Egypt in the British Empire a larger 
outlook than this and a more generous policy are 
needed. We only hope that our blunders and our 
blindness have not brought us to such a pass that we 
can only keep her in by force. 


* * * 


The Coalition Government can at least provide sur- 
prises. Who would have suspected them of a desire to 
raise once more the religious question in elementary 
education ? Yet we learn that a plan is actually under 
official consideration, and may not improbably be 

ublished during the Easter recess, for an immediate 
Bill in Parliament to (a) repeal the Cowper-Temple 
Clause, which forbids specifically denominational in- 
struction in the rate-provided schools; (b) make 
religious teaching an obligatory subject ; (c) empower 
any parent to require that his child shall receive instruc- 
tion in his own denominational religion; (d) permit 
this denominational teaching to be given within school 
hours by volunteers, who will have a right to enter the 
“ provided ”’ schools ; and (e) allow the teachers on the 
school staff to ‘* volunteer ”’ to give such denominational 
teaching. In former times one might have wondered 
whether such an astonishing proposal had been agreed 
to by the Cabinet, but to-day there is no Cabinet in the 
old sense. One might also have wondered what the 
Member for Carnarvon would have to say about it. 
Whether or not the Nonconformist Liberals of the 
Coalition will agree to the scheme, we dare not predict, 
but there will bea great many people who will have some- 
thing to say about it, and amongst them the National 
Union of Teachers, which will fully understand the 
pressure to “volunteer’’ to which their members 
would be exposed. Perhaps someone will ask Dr. 
Macnamara a question about it. 


* * * 


The discontent on the railways grows apace. It is 
traceable, not to any single cause, but to a — number 
of grievances of varying importance. The clerical and 
administrative sections are profoundly dissatisfied with 
the interpretation placed by the companies upon the 
new grading scheme, under which it is held that the 
terms of settlement are being evaded by the classifica- 
tion of every worker in the lowest possible grade. The 
locomotive engineers are becoming more and more 
restive as the prospect of any real application of the 
eight hours’ day becomes more remote. This has 
already led to a strike of some thousands of men on 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, and there is 
every prospect that the trouble will spread to other 
centres. It is an undoubted fact that the locomotive 
engineers are being asked to work excessively long hours, 
The cause of the present strike is the suspension 
of a driver who, after working two hours overtime, 
refused to go straight on to another spell of duty. 
The men contend that these excessive hours, which 
constitute a danger to the public, are not inevitable, 
and could be prevented if the companies would promote 
a sufficient number of qualified firemen to the position 
of drivers. The signalmen are also in a state of grave 
unrest on account of the failure to settle their national 
claim and classification. Most serious of all is the 
position which has arisen on the first application under 
the sliding scale. On the Government figures, an 
increase of only 1s. per week is calied for; but it is 
pointed out that the reduction of the bread subsidy, 
which means a substantial increase in prices, has been 
timed for just one day too late to enter into the calcula- 
tion. This the railwaymen regard as a trick, and a 
readjustment on this ground certainly appears to be 
extremely necessary if the simultaneous occurrence of 
& mining and of a railway crisis is to he averted. 


The Standing Committee of the House of Commons 
which is considering the Unemployment Bill has been 
guilty of an act of folly so disastrous that it is almost 
inconceivable that the Government will not take steps 
to reverse it in the House. It has inserted in the Bill 
an amendment which would allow not only Trade 
Unions, but also friendly societies and industrial and 
employers’ associations, to administer the Act on behalf 
of their members. This decision is infinitely more 
dangerous from the Trade Union point of view than was 
the admission of industrial bodies to the administration 
of the National Health Insurance scheme in 1911, because 
it would destroy the monopoly which the Trade Unions 
have created for themselves by their pioneer efforts 
to insure their members against unemployment, and 
would thus undermine one of the most important 
pillars of Trade Unionism. Immediately after the 
decision the Parliamentary Committee of the Trades 
Union Congress met and informed the Prime Minister 
that, in the event of this clause not being deleted on 
the Report stage, they would be compelled to recommend 
the whole Trade Union movement to refuse to have 
anything to do with the Act, that is, to refuse to pay 
contributions under it. That so mild and habitually 
slow-moving a body as the Parliamentary Committee 
should have taken this drastic step on the very day 
on which the amendment was carried shows the gravity 
of the position. The prospects of the Bill as a whole 
are, indeed, by no means favourable. The miners are 
in strong opposition to it, and the professional workers, 
whose lower paid members are seriously affected by 
inclusion in a measure in no way designed to meet their 
case, are, through their recently formed National 
Federation, demanding drastic amendments. Nobody, 
in fact, has a good word to say for the Bill, and its only 
chance of passing into law, and coming into operation, 
lies in the urgent need for some measure of unemploy- 
ment provision at once, and in the impossibility of 
getting a reasonable scheme from the present Govern- 
ment. But even this chance will disappear unless the 
amendment carried this week is expunged from the Bill. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—The Dublin shoot- 
ings, following on the Cork tragedies, have created a 
feeling of tension more acute than at any time since 
the Conscription crisis. Needless to say, nobody in 
Ireland attaches the slightest importance to Mr. Clem 
Edwards's fantastic suggestion of a second Easter 
Rebellion, though Mr. Lloyd George, possibly with a 
view to his anti-Bolshevik campaign, affected to take 
it seriously. On the other hand, forces are gaining 
head, and not on the revolutionary side alone, which 
in the opinion of men who are in no sense scaremongers 
may precipitate a catastrophe. Soldiers and constabu- 
lary are engaged in Ireland upon work notoriously 
subversive of moral, unless an iron discipline is main- 
tained. Good discipline has, indeed, always been the 
boast of the R.I.C., but recent outbreaks in Thurles, 
Limerick and Cork, where flurried police wrecked 
houses wantonly and fired volleys at random, reveal a 
temper which scares “‘ loyalists ’’ as much as it delights 
Republicans. The Portobello episode is an equally 
grave danger-signal. In its wisdom the War Office has 
filled the regiments in the Dublin command with raw 
boys who are called upon to serve under conditions that 
would try the nerves of veterans. Nightly raids and 
rounds-up, and the heavy patrol work necessitated by 
the Curfew Order, have naturally not inclined the troops 
to take a detached and philosophic view of the an- 
tagonism of the civil population. Under such circum- 
stances it is easy to understand that what begins as an 
ordinary garrison row may develop into a battue when 
angry men with loaded rifles come into collision with 
excited crowds. But it is wholly impossible to under- 
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stand the attitude of responsible statesmen who, 
presumably with a clear knowledge of the facts of the 
situation, persist in methods which, having driven the 
mass of Irishmen into the extremist camp, threaten 
now to sap the discipline of the armed forces of the 
Crown. 

* * * 

Po.iTicAL CORRESPONDENT writes :—Reports from the 
by-elections, if not altogether pleasing to the prosaic 
minds of the Coalition ips, promise further successes 

of the kind that Mr. Bonar Law finds so fortifying. With good 
luck a clear majority of the Government candidates should be 
returned—perhaps not so daring a prophecy as it might be but 
for the general knowledge that most of the vacancies were created 
with that very contingency in view. Even so, heavy losses are 
feared. North Edinburgh is expected to go. So is Dartford, 
and so is Basingstoke, and there are quakings elsewhere. Con- 
siderable as his majority still is, the shrinkage in Sir William 
Sutherland’s poll in Argyllshire is something of an omen for 
Scottish Liberal Coalitionists. This, by the way, was a constitu- 
ency in which the intervention of a Wee Free candidate would 
have improved the chance of Labour by splitting the Liberal 
vote, Sir W. Sutherland having hitherto failed to enlist much 
Unionist support. 
* + * 

I observe that one of his admirers credits the Prime Minister 
with having superimposed on the existing political organisations 
at Stockport an adaptation of the Supreme War Council which 
sat at Versailles during the darkest period of the war, and by 
its manner of managing affairs on all fronts hastened the coming 
of the single command. Though a trifle magniloquent, the 

rallel is suggestive enough. What it implies is that the 
iaison organisation devised by Mr. Lloyd rge’s active, if 
rather repetitive, mind as a co-ordinating link between Coalition 
Liberals and Coalition Unionists in the constituencies is intended 
sooner or later to absorb the functions and authority of the local 
caucuses, and is then itself to come under the control of a supreme 
secretariat in Downing Street. One can foresee difficulties in 
the way, but perhaps a period of failure and dejection, as in the 
case of the Versailles precedent, is considered essential to the 
ultimate success of the new plan. 

+ * * 

Repetitive it certainly is. There is a well-known sign-mark 
in the form of a red triangle which might be ap ——— 
stamped on all Mr. Lloyd George’s works. When Mr. Asquit 
was squeezed out of the Government it was because he would 
not fall into his proper place in a Cabinet menage 4 trois, or 
yield to his aspiring colleague the latter’s favourite part of con- 
necting link, or liaison officer, or co-ordinator-in-chief—securely 
enthroned at the apex of the triangle with Mr. Asquith and Mr. 
Bonar Law acting as passive side-supports. Afterwards Mr. 
George worked it all out beautifully for himself, with a Prime 
Minister’s secretariat on the Versailles model installed in his 
own back-garden, and from that convenient site ruling the whole 
of Whitehall in the name of co-ordination. Other instances 
might be cited, but perhaps enough has been said to indicate 
that in one form or another the idea of the connecting link 
represents no inconsiderable part of the Prime Minister's stock- 
in-trade alike in camouflage and statesmanship. 

* * * 

Within which of these categories, I wonder, should this ubiquit- 
ous formula be placed in its application to the new Home Rule 
Bill? Here we have the plan in its most familiar shape—one 
Parliament in the North, another in the South, and connecting 
the two what should be (but is not yet) a supreme All-Ireland 
Council. On the whole, I think the parallel in this instance 
speaks well for Mr. Lloyd George’s good intentions. His method, 
as I have indicated, is to work for the success of one part of a 
scheme through the foreseen and predestined failure of certain 
other parts. At present the All-Ireland Council is a mere skeleton 
or shadow, but I suspect that in its author’s mind it is visualised 
as ultimate legatee of the two Provincial Parliaments, and indeed 
as the sole feature of the Bill with any promise of permanence. 
Unfortunately, of all the Georgian connecting links this is about 
the weakest; nor, I am afraid, is there much chance of its 
becoming stronger in Committee. 

* * * 

Detailed reports of the private and confidential conversations 
of Ministers are a little unusual even in these times, and a good 
deal of fuss continues to be made over an innovation of that 
kind in respect of one of last week’s fusion conferences. In 
contradiction, however, to what seems to be a widely diffused 
impression, I would venture to suggest that the disclosure in 
question served a useful purpose from the Prime Minister's 


point of view, and at the same time to recall Sancho Panza’s 
apt observation that the cask leaks as often at the top as at the 
bottom. Since the incident occurred, a junior member of the 
Government is reported to have received a month’s leave of 
absence—presumably to search for the cause of the leakage. 
I do not anticipate that he will commit the indiscretion of dis- 
covering it. 





THE ARMY AND THE EMPIRE 


R. CHURCHILL had to face very little serious 
criticism in getting his Army Estimates 
through the House of Commons this week. 

And this in spite of the presence of a considerable 
number of members pledged to miss no opportunity 
of demanding economy and of a still larger number who 
are technically qualified—as scarcely any were before 
the war—to discuss every detail of military policy, 
The Estimates provide, inter alia, for the maintenance 
of a Regular combatant force larger by 20,000 men than 
the Army of 1914. Yet, apart from two somewhat 
half-hearted protests from the Labour benches, there 
was no demand either for a reduction of this figure or— 
more striking still—for any increase. The whole debate 
was reminiscent of the sort of debates which used to 
occur during the war, when opposition to such things 
as Votes on Account was almost non-existent, in face 
of the common purpose by which all parties were 
genuinely united. How far Mr. Churchill would really 
care to claim credit for the tranquil character of Mon- 
day’s debate we do not know. For it is hardly to be 
supposed that a mere increase of 20,000 men represents 
his private view of what is necessary or desirable ; and 
so we must conclude that we owe the moderation of 
his demand rather to the force of circumstances and 
of public opinion than to his own untrammelled volition. 

But to whomsoever the credit may belong, the fact 
is that in regard to its present military policy the 
Government is perhaps less open to criticism than in 
almost any other department. In the course of last 
year it committed errors of the gravest kind, notably 
the criminal blunder in Russia for which the British 
taxpayer has had to pay £100,000,000 which had far 
better have been dropped into the sea. For months, 
too, demobilisation was unduly and _ unnecessarily 
delayed. But the Estimates refer to the coming, not 
to the past, year, and it must be admitted that in so 
far as they indicate the settled policy of the Government, 
it is a policy which broadly represents the sense of 
the country and which would have to be adopted by 
any other Administration which a General Election 
might bring into power. We are inclined, indeed, to 
regard both the proposals and the Debate upon them 
as welcome signs that the Government and the House 
of Commons are still sensitive, in some matters at any 
rate, to the opinion of the electors. There are doubtless 
a considerable number of Members who, like Mr. 
Churchill, would prefer a far more ambitious military 
programme. But they did not care to make themselves 
heard; the feeling of the country on the subject is 
too evident and too unanimous. Contrary to the 
gloomy expectations of some prophets, the war has 
made us not more militarist but less, and there is no 
section of the community which would tolerate a 
military budget appreciably in excess of the bare mini- 
mum of our needs. 

There are, of course, on the other hand, some people 
who, like Mr. Neil Maclean, detect a certain irony in the 
fact that a war to end war, and establish a League of 
Nations, should result in our being obliged to maintain 
a larger standing army than we have ever before pos- 
sessed. But such a view implies, to say the least, a 
somewhat superficial consideration of the facts. For 
it is impossible seriously to maintain that our pre-war 
military establishment was in excess of the requirements 
of the Empire. It was, indeed, no more than a police 
force, utterly inadequate, if not utterly useless, for 
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purposes of war against a European Power. And the 
increase which is now proposed certainly does not 
more than correspond with the increased responsi- 
bilities which we have undertaken as a result of the 
Peace. It would not be possible to effect even the 
smallest reduction except by evacuating the whole of 
the Middle East and leaving the Turks and the Armenians, 
the Syrians and the Jews, the Arabs and the Kurds to 
their own devices; and that is not a policy which for 
the moment at any rate anybody cares to propose. 

Indeed, for our part, we do not think there is the 
slightest doubt that if we could afford to maintain for 
the next year or two a far larger army than is proposed 
—and could be sure that it would be properly employed 

—we might be able to render immense services in con- 

nection with the pacification of the world. We could, 
for instance, protect Armenia ; which in present cireum- 
stances, America having refused to help, is an almost 
impossible task. We crushed and scattered the 
Turkish- armies eighteen months ago on the plains of 
Syria, but we cannot deal with the forces which from 
the mountains of Cilicia are threatening Armenia 
without a fresh and very difficult campaign requiring 
a large army and a great expenditure. Similar con- 
siderations apply in Syria and Northern Mesopo- 
tamia. And there are many questions in Eastern 
Europe on which the decisions of the Supreme Council 
have been and are being based on the fait accompli 
simply for lack of ability to interfere, and which might 
be far more easily and justly settled if we were in a 
position to police disputed areas and enforce the principle 
of self-determination. But we cannot do any of these 
things without fresh sacrifices and burdens which, in 
view of our own difficult economic situation, would seem 
intolerable. In practice, the Armenians will have to be 
left to their fate; we can exert pressure in Constan- 
tinople in their favour, but the effective value of such 
pressure is doubtful; ultimately, they must defend 
themselves or submit to the partial extermination with 
which the Turkish irregulars threaten them. It is 
useless to ignore the logic of'the situation ; we cannot 
simultaneously play the réles of economist and knight- 
errant, and, of the two, circumstances oblige us to choose 
the former. What is urgent is that everyone should 
understand the nature of the choice and realise that 
Army Estimates must be measured by the scale not of 
pacifist principles but of the practical obligations which 
we are prepared to accept. To imagine that any League 
of Nations can abolish the necessity for armies is only 
sentimental thoughtlessness. In Eastern Europe and 
Western Asia the economic weapon counts fer little ; 
force alone is decisive. There may one day be a 
millennium in which things will be otherwise, but in the 
meantime our willingness and ability to assist in the 
enforcement of the principles of a League of Nations will 
be in strict proportion to the size of the army which we 
are prepared to maintain. Small armies mean not a 
successful but a weak League. 

There is therefore no prospect at all of our being able 
to reduce the size of our Regular Army, except by 
repudiating responsibilities which we have assumed all 
over the world. The garrison which we maintain in 
Ireland appears to be the only instance of avoidable 
military extravagance. It is a very glaring case, it is 
true. Statesmanship should enable us to withdraw 
every man and every gun which are being used to 
maintain “‘law and order” in that country. But, 
Ireland apart, where can we repudiate our commit- 
ments? In Northern Mesopotamia, perhaps, but, in 





any case, we shall have to withdraw from there as soon 
as our military establishment is reduced to the “ per- 
manent’ level provided for in this year’s Estimates. 
Some critics might say, “‘ Give India self-government.” 
But could we even then withdraw the English garrison ? 
India is not Ireland, and no native government in 
Calcutta or Delhi or Bombay could prevent India 
breaking up into a congeries of military autocracies, 
unless it could rely ultimately upon the support of 
British troops. If we gave India complete Dominion 
Home Rule to-morrow, we should almost certainly be 
pressed by the National Government to strengthen 
rather than to reduce the British garrison; and to such 
an appeal we should be morally obliged to accede. 

Few things we believe are more important at this 
moment than that the democracies of Western Europe 
should face these problems in a sober and realistic 
spirit. The prevailing tendency is to shirk them. It 
is unquestionably a misfortune that the British Labour 
Party, for example, has no coherent policy on military 
and Imperial questions. So long as the most progressive 
elements in the community are content with pious 
aspirations towards universal peace, so long will the 
more reactionary forces maintain effective control on 
all these questions, and so long will the ideals associated 
with the League of Nations remain unrealised and un- 
realisable. Foreign and Imperial policy is indissolubly 
connected with military policy, and in this country— 
unlike France—neither the Labour Party nor the 
Radicals have any positive military policy at all. 
What do they really want in India? What do they 
really want in Egypt? What do they want in the 
Middle East ? These questions must be answered if 
ever they are to exert any effective influence upon the 
policy which is actually pursued. At present they 
neither possess nor deserve any practical influence ; 
they appear willing to remain irresponsible and senti- 
mental critics, seeking neither to steer the military 
chariot nor to turn it back but content to act merely 
as drags on its wheels. Thus they leave the real decisions 
to others. Such a position may be inevitable so far as 
the Radical wing of the Liberal Party is concerned, 
but Labour, at any rate, should be able to define and to 
defend a positive policy of its own. It is a question of 
the initiative. In other directions the Labour Party has 
secured an enormous practical advantage through the 
mere fact that it has possessed a definite policy where 
others had none. But with regard to military problems 
the position is reversed ; there the policy of the Labour 
Party is as nebulous and as hesitating as the policy of 
other parties is on industrial questions. But military 
policy is and must remain the key to international 
policy, and until, therefore, the deficiency is made good 
Labour can never hope to exercise in the international 
sphere an influence at all proportionate either to its 
interests or to its moral obligations. 


THE NAPOLEON OF TRANSPORT 


PROPHET is not without honour save in his 
own country, and Sir Eric Geddes’ latest 


pronouncement on the future of the “ trans- 
port agencies”’ has earned him a full measure of 
abuse from his whilom friends. The policy of the 
Minister of Transport during recent months has afforded 
us more grounds for criticism than support, and we are 
certainly not concerned to defend him against the 
charges of Napoleonic megalomania or of possessing 
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“all the self-confidence of the more arrogant Prussian 
Oberprasidenten of the old school.” But, whatever may 
be the size of his head or the boundlessness of his 
ambition, we are ready to welcome him as a critic 
of the present scandalous system of muddle and waste 
in our transport system. 


None of the transport agencies of the country, says 
Sir Eric Geddes—neither railways, nor roads, nor canals, 
nor tramways, nor docks—can carry on on the basis 
of their pre-war revenue. We shall have to review 
the whole position, to permit higher charges to be 
made, if we want to preserve and develop these vital 
services. But there are two sides to the case. If the 
community is to revise the bargain in favour of the 
statutory undertakers, is it not also entitled to demand, 
on the other hand, that there shall be better organisa- 
tion, greater economies of working and administration ? 
And, further, are we not entitled to demand publicity, 
“to be supplied with figures which will show us that 
the management of the undertakings is so efficient 
and so economical that the additional burden of higher 
charges imposed upon the community is reduced to 
the lowest possible limit ’’ ? Without that the “‘man in 
the street’”’ will not easilylose his suspicion that he is 
being swindled. With it he may be in a position to 
judge of the services rendered and whether the cost 
is reasonable or not. But all this, it may be objected, 
is nothing new; millions of the intelligent victims of 
our “transport agencies’ have long been feeling and 
saying these things. That is true, but it is nevertheless 
important that the Minister of Transport should say it. 
The Government, as we know by bitter experience, 
speaks with many voices, and it is well that in this 
matter one of the voices should be putting the view 
of the “‘ man in the street’”’ instead of, what is more 
common, that of the “ man in the first-class railway 
carriage.” 

But what next ? By what method is the community 
going to deal with the disease from which the railways 
and canals and docks and the rest are suffering ? Sir 
Eric Geddes did not say very much on this head. He 
observed that on the statistics published the com- 
munity will be able to form its conclusions “ through 
its expert critics—official and unofficial.” And he 
insisted that “‘ the State must harmonise the operations 
of the different agencies, as between themselves, in 
the interests of the community as a whole.” That 
perhaps does not sound much, but it is more than 
enough for the “man in the first-class railway carriage.’ 
** Statistics,” ‘‘ expert critics,”’ “ officials,” ““ the State”! 
It is Bureaucracy ! bellows the Times. Sir Eric Geddes 
wants “‘ a huge controlling monopoly under his Depart- 
ment ’’—an institution “ reminiscent of that contem- 
plated by Mr. Fox’s East India Bill’’! And then, 
lest this hard-worked bogey should not be enough, 
out comes that other popular favourite, which is now 
seen so often in double-harness with it—Syndicalism. 
‘** Armies of employees,’’ the Times predicts, “ most 
of them already organised in Trade Unions, would 
be at once the servants and the masters’’ of this 
monopolistic Department. And the banding together 
‘* of so vast a number of State servants would consti- 
tute ... a menace to the whole system of Parliamentary 
government at a time when the bureaucratic tendencies 
of successive Administrations are constantly eating 
into its foundations.” All this outburst is provoked 
by a rather vaguely defined proposal for public control. 
We shudder to think of the picture that would have 
been drawn for us had Sir Eric Geddes proposed 





national ownership. That question he explicitly avoided 
We regret that he avoided it, and we should like to 
know why he did so. Was it because he considered 
it too stiff a dose to administer at that moment to the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, whom he was addressing ? 
Or was it because he does not believe in nationalisation 
himself ? 

If Sir Eric Geddes does not believe in the nationalisa- 
tion of transport, then his object, we must suppose, 
is a sort of “‘ Duckham scheme” of trustification. We 
do not wish to see such a scheme for the railways and 
canals and docks any more than for the coal mines, 
We do not imagine the “‘ man in the street ’’ wants to 
see it, and we are quite certain that the Trade Unions 
do not. The danger to be apprehended from it is not the 
danger of the bureaucracy in the Ministry of Transport 
that would control or affect to control these fortified 
trusts. It is the danger of the trusts themselves. 
The suggestion put forward in some quarters, that all 
the control necessary could be assured by an anti- 
Trust Act applied through the ordinary Courts of law, 
seems to us too naive for discussion. The case for the 
national ownership of all the transport and communica- 
tions of the country is unanswerable. It will be an- 
swered of course, by the vested interests and their 
henchmen in the Press and in Parliament, but the 
answers will not be sound ones, and they will not 
continue indefinitely to impose on the public. There 
is not the shadow of a reason why hosts of functionless 
shareholders, or the directors or general managers 
who purport to represent them, should dictate the 
transport policy of the country. And there is no 
guarantee that the business would be any better done 
under reshuffled arrangements which would still leave 
private interests dominant. 

But there is another point. We no more than 
the Times are lovers of bureaucracy. Which system, 
then, will safeguard us the more effectively from the 
bureaucrat—a great congeries of statutory trusts, 
controlled by the Minister and his Department, or 
national ownership, with management of the industry 
jointly by those engaged in it and Parliament as repre- 
senting the public? If there is to be democracy in 
the transport industry, it will only be got by this 
latter system. That may not be Sir Eric Geddes’ 
idea of what nationalisation means, but it is the idea 
of a very large number of the inhabitants of this country, 
including the not unimportant section of them who 
are working on the railways, at the docks and in the 
other “‘ transport agencies.’’ All these men are deter- 
mined # have a share in the control of their industry, 
and it is as unjust to deny it to them as it is ludicrous 
to pretend that its admission spells Syndicalism. The 
scheme of the Railway Nationalisation Society, em- 
bodied in a draft Bill, provides for the establishment 
of a Standing Administrative Council for Transport 
and Communications, consisting of seven members— 
the Minister of Transport, one member appointed by 
the Board of Trade, one by the Treasury, and four by 
the Minister of Transport. Of these four one would 
be the Secretary for Transport and three would be 
elected by the Trade Unions representing the workers 
in the service. Subject to the control of Parliament 
through the responsible Minister, this Council (with 
local councils functioning under it in a number of 
districts) would be charged with the whole business 
of operating the national railways. That is a scheme, 
we venture to say, which is based on the right prin- 
ciple. The composition of the National Council may 
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not be perfect ; but that is a question of detail. The 
fundamental thing is that it recognises the railways 
as a communal and not a private enterprise, and the 
function of the workers as administrators and not 
merely servants in the enterprise. 

The next word is now with Sir Eric Geddes and the 
Government. It was a maxim of the real Napoleon 
that “if you are clear, all the rest will follow.” The 
Napoleon of British Transport has not so far been as 
clear as we could have wished. He made speeches 
during last year on railway waste, in favour of the 
pooling of wagons, against State motor transport. 
He has given us this week his criticism of the existing 
muddle, and a hint of the great part he is to play 
in the work of reorganisation. We hope that his next 
declaration will be a clear-cut statement of policy. 
No doubt Mr. Lloyd George will be prepared to throw 
him over, if the cat does not appear to be jumping 
that way; but it will at any rate be an advantage to 
know where we stand. 


INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 


HE optimist who believed that it was impossible to 
fool all the people al! the time can hardly have made 
an exhaustive study of the business of industrial 
insurance. For the unanimous report presented last week 
by the Departmental Committee on Industrial Assurance 
Companies and Collecting Societies makes it perfectly 
clear that this very process is in full swing in this country 
at the present time. There were in 1918 no fewer than 51 
million policies in existence, yielding an annual premium 
income of no less than £25,000,000, and keeping busy a 
staff of 70,000 agents and collectors of various sorts. This 
seems,no doubt, at the first hearing, like a gigantic demon- 
stration of the thriftiness and providence of the British 
people: it is,in fact, more in the nature of a colossal monu- 
ment to their gullibility and helplessness in the hands of 
an anti-social system. The desire to insure for the purpose 
of covering funeral expenses is, under existing social con- 
ditions, perfectly natural and laudable, though, when it 
comes to taking out a number of policies on account of 
relatives whose funeral expenses one is never likely to be 
called upon to pay, it is less a form of thrift than of financial 
intemperance. It must be admitted that, in itself, much 
of the business of industrial insurance is, in the absence 
of a publicly provided alternative, legitimate; neverthe- 
less that business, as it is now conducted, amounts to a 
gigantic imposition on the great mass of the public. 

Of the £25,000,000 annually collected by house-to-house 
canvass, no less than 44 per{cent. goes in various adminis- 
tration expenses, commissions and dividends, leaving 
only 56 per cent., or rather more than half of the sums 
paid, to be returned to the insured persons or their relatives. 
Out of the 44 per cent., about 25 per cent. of the total 
sums collected in the case of assurance companies, and 
about 30 per cent. in the case of collecting societies, is 
retained by the agents in salaries, commissions, procuration 
fees, etc. Yet, in the case of the companies, there can be 
no doubt at all that many of the agents are very badly 
underpaid, as the facts which came to light in the recent 
“ Pearl” strike conclusively showed. 

These figures in themselves ought to be enough to throw 
the whole system of industrial insurance into discredit, 
but the full facts are infinitely worse than this. The 
Committee’s Report. shows that, in ten of the largest offices 
alone, no fewer than 5,000,000 policies lapsed in the year 
1913—the last normal year—and that of those lapsed 
policies four million had been effected during the years 
i912 and 1913. It may be, as the companies contend, 
that, despite the frequent absence of any compensating 


payment or surrender value on the*lapse of a policy, the 
Shareholders do not directly profit by these lapsed policies, 
but there can be no doubt that they do indirectly profit, and 
that the lapsed policy is, to a great extent, the keystone 
of the arch of the present system. In many cases, quite 
apart from the special problem of the buccaneering free- 
lance canvasser, the agents’ commissions on ordinary 
collections are quite inadequate to maintain life, and he 
depends, for the maintenance of anything like a reasonable 
standard, on fees for new business. He is allowed in these 
cases to retain so many weeks’ premiums on all new business 
secured, and is thus given a direct incentive to multiply 
new policies, even if he is well aware that there is no reason- 
able prospect that payments will be continued. In these 
circumstances, the agent is not a free agent, and he can 
hardly be blamed if what is intended to be an instrument 
of thrift develops into an immoral and anti-social system 
of privateering. While the present system continues, the 
agent has no alternative, and, if industrial insurance is 
to continue on its present lines at all, the Departmental 
Committee is clearly right in arguing that all remuneration 
in the form of procuration fees on new business should be 
made illegal and that for it should be substituted a minimum 
weekly wage, based on a fixed collection per week, with a 
commission on sums collected above that amount. An 
improvement would be the employment of all agents on 
a fixed salary, but it may be doubted whether the system 
would survive the shock of such a reform. 

It is, indeed, doubtful whether the attempt of the Depart- 
mental Committee to patch up and reform a system which 
is inherently unsound can produce any great improvements. 
The most important of the remaining recommendations 
are, first, that stricter public supervision should be exercised 
both over the starting of new collecting societies and over 
the operations of companies and societies alike, and that 
the assurance companies should be transferred from the 
Board of Trade to the Registry of Friendly Societies ; 
secondly, that the excessive sums paid at present in dividends, 
remuneration of directors, etc., should he reduced by a 
greater participation of policy-holders in surpluses; and, 
thirdly, that reserve funds should be placed on a more 
uniform and satisfactory basis. In connection with the 
second of these points, the Committee [cites two instructive 
examples of the working of the present system. It states 
that ‘“‘the shareholders of the Prudential received before 
the war £600,000 a year as dividends on a capital of 
£1,000,000, and latterly £400,000, in each case free of 
income tax ” (i.e., approximately the same real distribution 
in both cases). But, whereas, before the war, the policy 
holders in the Prudential received £400,000 out of the profits, 
this distribution has been entirely cut off since 1915. 
The second case is that of the Refuge Company, 
which has eight (recently seven) directors. “In addition 
to very ample dividends on the share capital, of which 
as the company states, they own the greater part, 
these directors have latterly been dividing between 
themselves in directors’ fees (voted by the shareholders), 
directors’ salaries (voted by themselves). and salaries as 
officials (authorised by themselves as directors), something 
like £70,000 a year.” 

Some of our readers may recall the fact that five years 
ago we published, as a special supplement, a Report on 
Industrial Insurance prepared by the Labour Research 
Department. ‘The present Departmental Committee's 
Report confirms in every particular, and even strengthens 
in some, the unfavourable picture presented by the Labour 
Research Department. The official conclusions are, how- 
ever, much less far-reaching and, in our opinion, far too 
timid. Proposals for the public control of industrial 
insurance, or for its supersession in large measure by alter- 
native forms of public provision, are noticed only in one 
brief paragraph. With regard to public control, the Govern- 
ment Committee only reports that ‘‘ as the system is con- 
stituted, it does not appear to the Committee that the 
oO 
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State could properly undertake its administration.” This 
proposition appears to be almost self-evident, but it does 
not touch the point whether the State might not, in taking 
the system over, alter it radically and make it really 
responsive to public needs. With regard to the alternative 
suggestion that funeral benefit should be added to the 
National Health Insurance system, the Committee agrees 
that this “‘ might be practicable,” but contents itself with 
observing, first, that it would involve compulsion, which 
seems to imply that it failed to consider the possibility of 
a non-contributory system, and, secondly, that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the working population are already insured 
and that therefore the conditions which led to compulsory 
health insurance do not exist—which ignores the fact that 
the overwhelming majority are at present insured under 
conditions which amount to the grossest form of imposition. 

We believe that there is no way of making industrial 
insurance a tolerable system under the existing agencies, 
and we regard it as proved by the fact that four-fifths of 
all policies taken out lapse within a comparatively short 
period, that a large proportion of the business at present 
done is absolutely factitious, and does not respond to any 
real popular need or demand. The Labour Research 
Department Committee, while it proposed as immediate 
steps measures closely resembling those now put forward 
by the Departmental Committee, strongly expressed its 
view in favour of the complete suppression of the traffic in 
small policies based on weekly collections. It recom- 
mended the addition of funeral benefit to the health insur- 
ance system, not on a contributory basis, but out of funds 
provided by Parliament, and it expressed its preference for 
the complete nationalisation, not only of industrial insur- 
ance in the narrower sense, but of life assurance as a 
whole. It drew attention to the vast organisation, involving 
huge waste, of competing companies for life assurance, 
and it pointed out that in both cases unification would 
result in an enormous reduction of expenses, allowing of 
the concession of much better terms to policy-holders. It 
faced, with a proposal for compensation, the problem of 
the 70,000 insurance agents and collectors whom the super- 
session of industrial insurance would so seriously affect, 
and it expressed the view that almost any amount of com- 
pensation would be far cheaper for the community than the 
constant drain upon the resources of the working population 
which the present system involves. The majority of these 
70,000 persons might certainly be far better occupied in 
the common interest than in employing all their powers 
of persuasion to coerce the public to entangle itself in a 
system which is radically unsound. The Labour Party, 
and perhaps to some extent other parties as well, would 
certainly lose by this means some of their most useful 
election canvassers, but it is difficult to see what other loss 
society would sustain by the reduction to reasonable 
dimensions of the personnel employed in insurance business. 
industrial insurance is no doubt a very profitable business 
for shareholders—so profitable, indeed, that it is sometimes 
used to subsidise heavily the ordinary business of companies 
carrying on other types of work, but, profitable as it may 
be, it is certainly the most ‘wasteful form of enterprise, 
save war, in the world. All the good it does could be 
provided by other means at a comparatively small per- 
centage of the cost which it involves. Moreover, even if 
most of its business were legitimate rather than factitious, 
that would be only a reason the more for bringing a form of 
enterprise so universal in its application and, at the same 
time, so simple in its working under the direct control of 
the community itself. Insurance companies make no 
pretence to being popularly controlled ; the control of the 
policy-holders over the collecting societies is, in fact, utterly 
unreal. Companies are run for profit by their directors 
and shareholders: collecting societies, although policy- 
holders participate to a greater extent in their surpluses, 
are in reality mostly run by their agents. But such indus- 
trial insurance as can be called legitimate business is 
emphatically business out of which not a penny of profit 
ought to be made. The case is, therefore, overwhelming 


for its complete transference to public ownership and 
democratic control. 


THE SORROWS OF FREE LOVE 


EZEBEL has never been a popular character, 
Not even that last great scene when she knows 
that Jehu is coming to kill her, “and she 
painted her face, and tired her head, and 

looked out of the window,” has won the affections of 
anybody outside decadent circles, which rejoice in any 
kind of sinner from Absalom to the foolish virgins, 
It is true, as the Encylopedia reminds us, that “‘ what 
is told of her comes from sources under the influence of 
a strong religious bias.” Even so it is told so well 
that she remains immortally for us the incarnation of 
wickedness. Churchgoers for centuries have listened 
to the story of her murder with as little compunction 
as if they were Coalitionist M.P’s hearing that a woman 
had been shot by the military in the streets of Dublin. 
Jehu, they have little doubt, did well. ‘“* And he lifted 
up his face to the window, and said, ‘Who is on my 
side? Who?’ And there looked out to him two 
or three eunuchs. And he said, ‘Throw her down.’ 
So they threw her down; and some of her blood was 
sprinkled on the wall, and on the horses; and he trod 
her under foot.”” And no clergyman said a word. To 
the ultra-Protestant mob she was for generations a 
prophetic figure of the Catholicism they hated. They 
saw in Mary Queen of Scots simply the repetition of 
her infamy, and in Esmond it was ** Jezebel ”’ that the 
crowd shouted at the painted old Catholic lady. We 
may one of these days have a book written to prove 
that Jezebel was as respectable as Queen Anne, but we 
shall no more believe in a whitewashed Jezebel than 
in a whitewashed Richard III. The condition of the 
world can be explained only on the assumption that a 
great many devils have lived in it. He-devils and 
she-devils—people even worse than ourselves. 

. An odd thing about Jezebel is that, though her main 
wickedness was not at all sexual, she holds her place 
in the Puritan imagination as the most scarlet of 
searlet women. It is an interesting example of the 
Puritan habit of reducing all sins to terms of the flesh. 
Jezebel’s chief sin, like that of Catherine the Great, 
was a little bit of ruthless Imperialism. As a character 
in the popular imagination, however, she is first and 
foremost a painted lady. Faustina is another lady who 
has come down to us with an inexplicably bad reputa- 
tion. Scholars in vain protest that she bore Marcus 
Aurelius eleven children, that he mourned and honoured 
her after her death, that schools for orphan girls were 
piously founded in her memory, and that there is no 
evidence against her but gossip. The world will not 
lightly give up its painted ladies. Is it not the painted 
ladies who have brought about half the tragedies of 
history? And the poets are as determined as the 
public in this matter. In vain will scholars protest 
that the Trojan War was fought for economic reasons. 
To the common man it will always be a war about 
Helen. Helen, however, has been fortunate beyond 
most of the women of the past with a past. She was 
sufficiently wise to repent. As she calls herself a 
“* dog *’ and heaps reproaches on herself, she disarms 
the criticism of the moralists as she did that of the 
Trojans. Nothing could be more magnificent than the 
charity of the Trojan old men when, seeing her beauty 
as she came to them on the tower, they declared that 
it was small blame that the Trojans and the Greeks 
should make war for a woman of so marvellous a beauty. 
And even Priam said to her in noble gentleness: “I 
hold thee not to blame.’ In the stories of Helen, 
Cleopatra, Iseult, and Francesca, it is as though all censure 
were burnt up in the fires of tragedy. Apart from this, 
none of these women, except Cleopatra, could by any 
stretch of the imagination be described as a painted 
lady. The other three might be described as mono- 
gamists at heart, who happened to be married to the 
wrong men. They were fastidious, not promiscuous In 
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their passion. They were faithful in their infidelity. 
At present, as anyone who reads the papers can see, 
the world is enjoying a surfeit of painted ladies. In the 
Divorce Court there have been a number of sensational 
eases in which the chief actors seem to have no dis- 
tinguishing characteristic beyond a general infidelity. 
One comes away with the impression of a riot of sex, a 
drunken orgy. There is no fastidiousness, no choice, 
no continuity. There is nothing but greed and con- 
fusion. Even Jezebel had a purpose in life, but some 
of these lovers have no purpose. Their very love is 
the result, not of the urgency of a great passion, but of 
drifting. They lust without imagination, without 
taste. Many defences have been written of Don 
Juan, but they have all been based on the fact that he 
had imagination. Don Juan, we are told, is the lover 
seeking the perfect woman. He passes from one 
imperfect woman to another in quest of his ideal. 
There is a sort of noble fidelity in his pursuit, as in that 
of a theologian who passes from creed to creed in 
pursuit of the truth. Even if we accept the romantic 
interpretation of Don Juan however—and we must 
be exceedingly harmless mystics if we can do so—it 
does not constitute a defence, but an indictment. 
There is no more foolish heresy than the chase after 
perfection among human beings. Belief in the per- 
fectibility of man or the perfection of woman is, for all 
practical purposes, as wild an illusion as that of theman 
who climbed an apple-tree in order to lay hands on the 
moon. Men can live sanely only on the understanding 
that they cannot pluck the moon like an apple. They 
have to come to terms with their limitations and imper- 
fections. The quest of the moon has to be condemned 
because it is unworkable. Most of the advocates of 
free love have been hunters of the moon. They have 
been youths, Rousseauists, and Utopians. There is a 
period of youth in which the marriage-tie seems an 
offence. The picture it conjures up of human beings 
tied to each other against their will, the idealistic boy 
regards as a parody of love. He holds—and in this he 
is reasonable enough—that it is the love and not the 
ceremony that is sacred. His chivalry is especially 
insistent that no woman should be bound for life to 
a man against her will. He dreams of perfect liberty 
for women. His theory of free love is at this time 
fairly unselfish. In his enthusiasm, he is inclined to 
see in every woman who leaves a husband for a lover a 
human being rightly struggling to be free. When the 
wife in the play defends herself with the sentence, 
** All the purity that God has made cannot be bounded 
in a ring of gold,” he applauds with flushed cheeks. 
He is violently Shelleyan and anti-husband. It is true 
that, on such occasions as he happens to be in love 
himself, he is entirely monogamous in his faith. He 
believes that he loves for eternity—that neither Heaven 
nor Hell could separate him from his love. He is a 
Bayard in his devotion, and lives in a state, not of 
theory, but of ecstasy. So soon as he: ceases to be in 
love, however—and alas! there are three extinct 
volcanoes in every heart—he begins to theorise again. 
He becomes a philosopher in the intervals of love. 
He may be either a philosopher of enthusiasm or a 
philosopher of regret—possibly he may be both. If 
enthusiasm predominates, he will once more set to 
spinning Utopias in which men and women innocent 
as angels live in obedience to love. Having himself 
ceased to love, he realises that love may pass. Hence 
his angels have liberty to leave one another when 
they will. He does not like to think of them as growing 
into elderly or commonplace householders, fat in the 
wrong places. He almost persuades himself that in 
an ideal world all life could be lived in the mood of 
the balcony scene in Romeo and Juliet, save that, 
when love grows cold, another baleony must be found. 
The philosopher of regret is more of a realist. He 
sentimentalises over the brevity of beautiful things, 


and falls back sympathetically on Horace’s carpe diem. 
He believes in taking what pleasures one can. He 
resigns himself to a life in which beauty is rare but 
prettinesses are abundant. He believes that a 
temporary refuge from dulness and drabness can be 
found in the garden of Epicurus. He sees the wise 
man more or less as a connoisseur of flowers. 

Those who theorise about free love may be for the 
most part Utopians. Those who practise it are almost 
without exception Epicureans. There are a number 
of mystical free lovers who stand half-way between 
these positions, such as George Sand, of whom it has 
been said: ‘In George Sand, when a woman wishes 
to change her lover, God is always there to facilitate 
the transfer.” Women are probably given to a greater 
extent than men to calling down a divine blessing on 
concupiscence. The majority of practising free lovers 
are less theoretical in their experiments. They are 
simply restless people seeking rest in change. They 
try to satisfy themselves with love without affection, 
with pleasure without fidelity. It is because affection 
and fidelity play so small a part in their lives that 
they are for the most part so unhappy. One seldom 
reads the report of a case in the Divorce Court that 
suggests that any of the participants have ever enjoyed 
themselves. Love in them seems to be merely rather an 
expensive form of gloom. They are as unenviable as 
Madame Bovary. To compare them to the moth in 
the flame of the candle would be to flatter them. They 
have not even the instinct of ecstatic self-destruction. 
They live rather as the bectles on the floor. This is 
not, of course, true of all the men and women who 
go into the Divorce Court. In the Divorce Court 
are also to be found averagely good men and women 
and more than averagely good men and women. But 
there have been various cases in recent months in which 
the men and women seem to have tasted nothing of 
pleasure but the dregs and heel-taps. They apparently 
know as little of happiness as stray cats. They find 
love only in the refuse-buckets. Puritanism, no doubt, 
has its faults, but it at least gives love a home. It 
realises that without continujty and fidelity there is 
neither depth nor dignity in love. We do not pretend 
that there have not been exceptions to this as to all 
other rules. But it is a remarkable fact that all the 
great stories of illicit love are stories dignified either 
by great suffering or by great fidelity. They are not 
stories of gloomy pleasure-seeking, but of ruinous 
destiny. In all of them the lovers are bound by chains 
as inseparable as the chains of marriage. There is 
no love without chains. Free love is a contradiction 
in terms. If it is free, it is not love; if it is love, it 
is not free. It is one of the most miserable illusions 
of Tantalus. Marriage was instituted by the common 
sense of the human race in order to save men and women 
from the weight of such miseries. 


INTRA-IMPERIAL MIGRATION 


N an article written from Washington last July I 
referred to the strange distribution of English- 
speaking people as it strikes the observer on the 

other side of the Atlantic. Before the war, 200,000 
Americans were immigrating yearly into empty Canada, 
with her infinite resources. That tide is now flowing 
fast again. Let us look at the present facts and their 
consequences by way of introduction to the valuable 
document which has just been published as the report 
of the Oversea Settlement Committee for last year. 

In proportion to our responsibilities we have a tiny 
English-speaking population in our Empire. We cannot 
distribute it too well. But for the most obvious historic 
reasons its distribution in two essential particulars, 
os 
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vitally or mortally affecting the life of the Imperial race, 
is fantastic and dangerous. 

In the first place, if we are to “‘ think Imperially,”’ we 
ought to envisage the Imperial population as a whole 
and the whole Empire as “home.” The use of the 
terms emigration and immigration in reference to these 
islands is misleading. The proper word, as the late Earl 
Grey always insisted, is migration, when we are speaking 
of the movements of Britons within the Empire. (And 
where else should they move?) Therefore I call this 
article not ‘‘ Emigration and Immigration,” nor “* Over- 
sea Settlement ’’—a peculiarly deplorable term—but 
** Intra-Imperial Migration,” the only possible name for 
it. Now let us observe that within the Empire, as may 
be best shown by means of a specially constructed map 
which I first published in 1910, our population is one to 
the square mile in Australia, two to the square mile in 
Canada (approximate figures, of course), and 373 to the 
square mile in the British Isles. The new census now 
being taken in Canada shows that even to-day the 
population of that mighty Dominion falls far short of 
nine millions; whereas the United States, which is 
smaller, has one hundred and twelve millions. With 
these inequalities of population pressure, is not the 
migration of many young people from our abominably 
ill-fed cities into Canada a first principle of Imperial 
policy ? Indeed, the most effective way in which to 
show the meaning of our present distribution would be 
to prepare two pairs of maps, one under the other, the 
first pair shaded to show how our people are distributed 
here and overseas, and the second to show the food 
production here and overseas. We would then see that, 
Imperially speaking, we are under the singular arrange- 
ment of having nearly all the mouths in one continent 
and nearly all the food in others. It is not only in 
time of war that this matters, as the recent revelations 
of the Ministry of National Service suffice to show. 

Secondly, there is that calamitous distribution of the 
sexes whereby overseas there is a serious deficiency of 
women, whereas here there is a no less serious deficiency 
of men, invariably misdescribed as a surplus of women. 
From the point of view of mating, any new student 
might suppose that our ideal is polygamy at home and 
polyandry overseas, though we profess monogamy 
everywhere. From the point of view of the birth-rate, 
of the economic difficulties of women, and of their 
deprivation at home in hosts of cases of that sublime 
function for which normal women were made, the 
results are alike deplorable. But the causes are known 
and remediable. My present concern is not the dis- 
proportionate but largely preventable destruction of 
boys both before and after birth, though that must 
never be forgotten. What here concerns us is the 
possibility of correcting the balance by properly regu- 
lated emigration of young women. 

But in whose hands is this fundamental Impcrial 
business and in whose interests is it carried on ? 
Everyone. knows the answer. Until practically the 
other day, no one, in effect, was so much as interested 
in the matter at all except those who wanted to get. the 
migrants on to their ships instead of somebody else’s, or 
a bonus into their pockets instead of somebody else’s 
Repeatedly the most cruel tragedics have followed the 
belief of hapless migrants in lying promises made for 
the most mercenary reasons. But it is the Impcrial 
race that is at stake, the living foundations of empire, 
and these are the miserable, shameful, calamitous ways 
in which they have been handled. Little wonder that 
the superstructure, now larger than ever, threatens to 
crash down upon our heads. 





It was high time that the Government should take 
some serious interest in migration on the lines recom- 
mended by the Dominions Royal Commission. There 
was set up a Government Emigration Committee, now 
known as the Oversea Settlement Committee. Its 
fundamental business is Intra-Imperial Migration, and 
with all my heart I welcome its valuable report (Cmd. 
573. Price 3d. net). 

It is always the man of whom we think as the migrant. 
I believe that we have not a man to spare from the 
garrison of these islands—except the feeble-minded, the 
drunkards and “‘ rotters,’’ who are no use to the Empire 
here, there, or anywhere. That problem is not to be 
solved by migration; but perchance we may produce 
fewer undesirables if a larger proportion than hitherto 
of the Imperial children are born and reared under better 
environmental conditions than the slums of our great 
cities, the like of which are nowhere to be found in, say, 
New Zealand or English-speaking Canada. 

This is not an Imperial business; it is the Imperial 
business, blindly neglected hitherto, permitting neglect 
no longer. The Oversea Settlement Committee, com- 
prising women as well as men, has seen the problem 
steadily and whole. I wish there were space to 
transcribe here verbatim its earlier recommendations 
(pages 5 and 6). But no one reading the Report can 
doubt that the first principles of this matter have at 
last been thought out in, by, and for the Colonial Office. 
Anyone can think them out for himself who will. Our 
Imperial population should be distributed so that every- 
where it can thrive. The sexes should be equal in 
numbers everywhere. Migration should be disinter- 
estedly supervised in all its stages by His Majesty's 
Government and by nothing less. So momentous a 
matter as this cannot otherwise be handled, except with 
the shameful and disastrous results of the past. Here 
are the Committee’s new recommendations : 

(1) That the problem of oversea settlement should be 
discussed at the earliest convenient date between the Ministers 
of His Majesty's Government and of the Governments of the 
self-governing Dominions who are specially responsible for 
such matters. 

(2) With a view to making adequate the supervision which 
His Majesty’s Government have decided to exercise over the 
arrangements in this country connected with settlement 
overseas and emigration to foreign countries, and with a 
view to co-operating adequately with the Governments of 
the self-governing Dominions in this the most important 
ef all Imperial problems, they should be prepared to undertake 
annual expenditure, not exceeding in 1920-21, £100,000, in 
addition to the expenditure to which they are committed 
by their undertaking to grant free passages to approved 
ex-Service men and ex-Service women. So far as can be 
foreseen future expenditure will not be such as to impose a 
heavy burden upon the British taxpayer. 

(3) That they should as soon as possible introduce into 
Parliament, and ensure the enactment of, legislation to 
empower the Oversea Settlement Committee, to advise and 
assist intending settlers, to supervise and control passage- 
brokers and agents, and also propaganda connected with 
Oversea Settlement or emigration. 

It would be an impertinence on my part to discuss the 
political issue of Individualism versus Collectivism, and 
if I were to quote the couplet in which I believe, “ For 
forms of government let fools contest ; whate’er is best 
administered is best,” doubtless advocates of both 
schools would assert that it proved their case ; but as 
for this particular question, it would surely be hard to 
imagine any other so momentous for the happiness of 
individuals and the destiny of the Empire, so abomin- 
ably mishandled by private enterprise, and so pre- 
eminently fitted for—shall I say, “ nationalisation " ? 
No, the only word is Imperialisation. LENS. 
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Correspondence 


THE CASE FOR COMPULSORY LABOUR 
IN EAST AFRICA 


To the Editor of Tak New Statesman. 

Sir,—I have read with considerable interest your article on 
the native labour problem in British East Africa in your issue 
of February 21st, and have discussed the questions you raise 
with other settlers and officials on this ship. 

We agree with you in the main in condemning the recent 
Government circular and the rather underhand method it 
advocates in order to make the native come out and work, but 
we do not agree with you at all when you say that no press of 
compulsion is advisable or that the native labour is being 
exploited purely for the benefit of the European capitalist. 

You are quite wrong when you say that “the natives have 
been relegated to reserves which, in the main, are composed of 
the inferior land.” The land in the native reserves is, I should 
say, on the whole superior to that allotted for white settlement 
and is ample for the requirements of the natives. 

The native in his savage state does no work at all himself : 
his wives and his children cultivate his land for him, grow his 
maize or beans, crush them and cook them, while he does nothing 
except sit at the door of his hut all day. 

Before the white man arrived and put an end to tribal warfare, 
he was probably employed fighting or looting women or cattle 
from his neighbours, or protecting himself and his property from 
their raids. Nowthis occupation, such as it was, has ceased to 
exist. 

When the particular bit of land which he is working, or rather 
his women are cultivating for him, is exhausted, he doesn’t resort 
to any form of manuring, he simply moves on to another piece of 
virgin soil, cuts down the trees about three feet above the ground 
and then when they are dead and dry sets fire to them where 
they lie, brushwood and all, and in this extremely wasteful way 
gets rid of both trees and stumps. 

This is, perhaps, the only time that the native does any serious 
work himself. He delights in cutting down trees, and would 
on no account allow his wives to do this particular job for him. 
He may also assist in building his new hut, but the heavy work, 
such a; the collecting of the poles and grass, is all done by the 
women. However, once the ground is cleared and his hut built, 
he sits down again to enjoy life and do nothing until the time 
comes again, after several years, when it is necessary to move on 
again to a fresh patch. So his life goes on. 

This life is so morally degrading and this method of culti- 
vation so wasteful of the resources of the country that it is 
obviously our duty to do what we can to help him. 

It is clear that the only way to do this is to educate him, to 
give him a broader outlook on life and to teach him European 
ideas of agriculture. Now to my mind there is only one practical 
way of doing this, a way which not only benefits the native him- 
self, but also benefits the whole community, and further the 
Empire, and that is, if he will not work voluntarily for the white 
man, to compel him to do so at a fair wage and under conditions 
which are supervised by the Government. 

The idea of teaching him to work his own land for his own use 
by modern methods is not practical on a large scale. The 
British Empire is not a charitable institution, and could not 
possibly afford to do such magnanimous work without the pros- 
pect of a return on its money. 

Personally, I cannot see a great deal of difference between 
compulsory labour in the case of the African native, at a fair 
wage and under supervised conditions, and Compulsory Education 
in the case of the children in England, und r similar supervision. 
Both are forced, and both benefit not only the individual but the 
community. And moreover, if, as you say, one is exploited for 
the benefit of the * capitalist,” so equally is the other. 

However, in the case of British East Africa I object to the 
word “capitalist.” Most of the people who are out there are very 
far from being capitalists. Smallholders would be a_ better 
name for them. The majority of them are men who for one 
reason or another have found it impossible to live at home and 
who, tired of always working for someone else, have scraped up 
their savings and gone out to a country where they hoped to 
be able to own a bit of land of their own and to work it for their 
own advantage as well as that of the Empire. 

You say that the average rate of pay which the native labourer 
gets is 2d. or 3d. a day. This is not at all the case. At present 
his average pay is about 10d. a day, and compared with his 
wants or his cost of living is out of all proportion too high. 
In most cases the native has food and quarters given him, 





and so has absolutely nothing to spend his money on, except 
quite unnecessary clothes for himself and his wives. If his 
pay is raised, his standard of living is not raised accordingly. 
It simply means that the local Indian trader will make a little 
more profit out of him. 

That his rate of pay has not been by any means too low, and 
has been, indeed, quite as much as the various producing industries 
in the country can afford to pay, has been amply proved lately, 
when owing to the rise in the value of the rupee the cost of 
native wages has risen so much that several of them, finding 
that it is no longer possible for them to make a profit, have been 
forced to close down pending a satisfactory settlement of the 
exchange. 

But I hope I have not given the impression that a large pro- 
portion of the labour in the country is “ foreed” now. This 
is, of course, not at all the case. Indeed, it has been only lately 
that there has been anything approaching forced labour, and 
the Government would dislike intensely to think that there had 
been any at all. What we want people at home to understand 
is that compulsory labour if it has to be resorted to in the case of 
the raw native is not slavery or anything like it, that it is a good 
thing in every way and not a thing that either the Colonial 
Office or the East African Government need be ashamed of. 

I am sure that the bishops and the missionaries will agree 
that it is the most practical way of primarily educating the 
raw native. Once he has been taught to work and has learned 
the meaning of money, etc., it is easy to get him to take an 
interest in other things. 

But what we all condemn is the underhand way the Govern- 
ment have approached the question. If they brought in a law 
and openly gave power to their district commissioners through 
the chiefs to compel able-bodied native men to work when 
required no one would have any complaint to make.—-Yours, ete., 

A. F. DupGEon. 
for British East Africa, 


S.S. Prinzessin, en route 


March 7th. 
[We are glad to print so competent and straightforward a 


statement of the case for Compulsory Labour. We do not 
question the sincerity of Major Dudgeon’s belief that such 


compulsion would confer great moral benefits on the natives, as 
well as being of material benefit to the settlers. Indeed, we may 
go further and admit that on the assumption—very widely 
accepted in Christendom—that idleness is in itself a degrading 
vice it would be easy to make out a strong case for at any rate a 
temporary era of slavery in many parts of Africa. It is arguable 
that by ten years of slavery, under suitably devised conditions, 
millions of natives might acquire the habit of work, a higher 
standard of living, and the desire by future work to maintain 
that standard after liberation. Yet even Major Dudgeon sticks 
at the word “ slavery.” Why ?—-if it would * morally ” benefit 
the natives. Moreover he destroys his whole case by sticking 
at it, for he thus admits that “slavery” is, for some reason, 
an intrinsically intolerable thing; and he can hardly expect 
people in this country to be ‘seriously impressed by his bare 
assertion that compulsory labour “is not slavery or anything 
like it.” We, onthe contrary assert that it is precisely and 
indistinguishably like it. Slaves, of course, may be well treated 
or ill-treated. In the Southern States of America slaves were 
often far better treated by their masters than many free wage- 
earners are to-day ; also they frequently received payments or 
allowances. But neither money nor kind treatment can affect 
the status of a man who is compelled to work for another without 
a contract and by force. And the English word for that status 
slave.”—Enp. N.S.| 


is” 


THE POLISHED TURK 
To the Editor of Tux New STaTesMan. 

Sir,—Twelve years’ experience of Near Easterns, and especially 
of Turks in peace and war, may justify a criticism of C. E. V.’s 
interesting letter in your issue of January 17th. 

As regards the manners of the Turk which C. E. V. admires, I 
should like to point out that the class which could be described 
as at all ** Western” in its mentality and as having friendly 
social relations with Western Kuropeans was a very small one 
composed of the wealthy descendants of Ministers of State, 
Pashas who had married into the Imperial family, and sons of 
provincial feudal lords (Derebeys) who had come to the capital. 
These people were generally attractive. Unhappily, with the 
exception of a few who obtained posts at Court and a few who 
joined the Diplomatic Service and dwelt abroad rather than in 
Turkey, they had as little influence on politics under Abdul 
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Hamid or under the Committee as the French noblesse possess 
in the Republic of to-day. I say unhappily, for they were, and 
are generally better educated than the class which runs Turkey, 
and had a certain pride which kept them free from the Levan- 
tinism which has soaked through the entire official and military 
caste in Turkey since Sultan Mahmud’s reforms concentrated 
national life in Constantinople. But they do not count. The 
peasants in some districts have excellent manners, but they again 
do not count with the Effendi who will tell you that they are 
fanatical and ignorant (when it does not suit him to tell you that 
they are the salt of the earth), and the Chauvinistic officer who 
regards them simply as chair @ canon. They are ignorant and 
they can be fanaticised by men in turbans, officers and officials, 
but, naturally, they wish to live and let live. 

This brings me to C.E. Vs’. point as to the Near East’scruelty. 
In my experience Turks and Christians of the peasant and working 
class (and most Christians outside the coast towns are peasants 
or skilled workmen, not usurers as Pierre Loti and some Indian 
Turcophiles would have us believe), can live fairly comfortably 
together without more friction than there is between Catholics 
and Protestants in normal times in the South of Ireland. Greek 
Bishops and Turkish Effendis and officers cause trouble. The 
former are ardent Philhellenes ; the latter bear a great resem- 
blance in their ideas to the Magyar Governing Class, though 
infinitely less efficient. In their morality they much resemble 
the majority of the Russians, “‘ Red ” sympathisers or “* White ” 
officers, whom one meets in the Near East to-day, in being 
corrupt, cruel and “ sloppy.” A sort of brutal mysticism such 
as that which marked the Prussian officer in 1914 is also still 
prevalent among the military. 

Under these circumstances friction can easily be provoked, and 
when there is friction, panic is set up, and when the Turk panics 
he massacres. 

There is cruelty and national hate in the towns as C.E.V. 
points out in a passage which I seem to have read in slightly 
different language in Turkey in Europe, by ** Odysseus,” but in 
the towns the fomenter of National hatred swarms while he 
cannot be always ranging the countryside. 

As regards C, E. Vs’. assumption that the Turk is braver than 
his neighbours, ex-subjects, etc., I am frankly most sceptical 
as to its truth. Taking the Balkan peoples to begin with, I 
think that the average officer who has seen both peoples would 
prefer to have the Serb to lead than the Turk, and the Bulgar 
is scarcely inferior to the Serb as a fighting man. The Greek, 
whom C. E. V. perhaps reckons as “ Levantine” is patchy, 
militarily speaking, but his best elements, Cretan, Islander 
Mainote, Thessalian and Macedonian, are virile enough, and no 
British officer who saw the savage determination wherewith 
the Greek infantry attacked the terribly strong Bulgar positions 
beside our men in September, 1918, not once but repeatedly, 
over ground carpeted with their dead and wounded, but thinks 
that the Hellene is as good a man of his hands as the Turk. 
As for the Armenioids, the hill Armenians, who to my mind 
much resemble the Bulgars, are brave men, and have “ held up 
their end” against their Kurdish kinsmen and the Turk whenever 
they had a fair field and munitions. Sary Bair (not Bais) was 
no test of Turkish offensive power, which, from what I saw in 
Palestine, is not great, and though the Turk fought well on the 
defensive in the Dardanelles campaign where he was opposed 
by neither tanks, gas shell nor any large number of high angle 
fire guns, I think that the fact that he let us land at all and 
failed to prevent our withdrawal, although his forces were always 
superior to ours, was not creditable to his military reputation. 
In Palestine, when we once realised that the Turk had certain 
military limitations, we played with him—once we had him in 
the open. As regards the “cleanness” of his fighting, it was 
sometimes marked, sometimes conspicuous by its absence. 
For his treatment of prisoners of war at some of his camps, 
e.g., Afiun Karahissar, no condemnation can be too severe ; it 
was extraordinarily bestial. C. E. V. forgets that probably 80 
per cent. of the returned prisoners are now inclined to accept 
the newspaper view of Johnny Turk, also that British, and to a 
less extent French, residents at Constantinople are not too fond 
of the Effendi Class, which gave their compatriots who stayed 
in the country during the war a taste of their methods, plundered 
every house which was requisitioned by, or let to,them, and now 
comes round smiling saponaceously and swearing that they 
were England’s best friends during the war, but that a) handful 
of adventurers, some lunatics, etc., etc. The good treatment of 
officers in Anatolia by the farmers and headmen of villages has 
no bearing on the case. I have experienced similar treatment 


” 


from rural Greeks and Armenians, from Arabs and Slavs. It 
only shows that the Eastern peasant is hospitable whenever he 


dares show that he can afford hospitality. But to attribute 
dignity to the Levantinised Moslem Class which misrules Turkey, 
and which alone counts in the Turkey of to-day, is not justified 
by my experience, in which the Effendi “ deviates between a 
brawl and a crawl.” 

As regards the causes of the failure of the Turk, there is one 
which C. E. V. does not mention—that is the fact that the Turk 
despite encouragement of Moslem immigration, periodical 
massacres of his opponents, a virtual monopoly of Government 
posts, and state support in a score of small ways, does not in- 
crease. His neighbours and non-Turkish subjects have large 
families. He does not. You will hear a dozen different explan- 
ations of this from different Turcologues, but all admit that it is 
so. But if he is doomed, C. E. V. argues, let him die quietly. I 
agree, but it takes two to arrange for this. Will the Effendi let 
Turkey die (or live) quietly—if we do? He is at present occupied 
in stoking up Pan-Turanianism and Pan-Islamism for all he is 
worth, swears he will not cede an acre to “ ungrateful ’? Armenians 
and Greeks, or accept any control. Before he is promised Con- 
stantinople let him at least give guarantees as to Armenia, the 
Arab lands and the Straits, and also as to disarmament.— 
Yours, etc., Ex-OFFICER. 


HUNGARY AND THE SLOVAKS 


To the Editor of Tur New SraresMan. 

Smr,—Mr. J. F. O. King forgets that there is a difference 
between criticism and misrepresentation. Had he only criticised 
the Czecho-Slovak policy I should not have answered his letter, 
but as he has made some grossly inaccurate statements, a fact 
which he himself now recognises, I consider it necessary to 
correct them in order that your readers may not be misled. 

Mr. King wishes me to dwell upon his “ plea for self-deter- 
mination of the territories claimed by Hungary’s neighbouring 
States,” but as this would take up a great deal of space, I will 
therefore limit myself to correcting Mr. King’s inaccuracies, 
which again appear in his last letter. 

As regards the Pittsburg agreement, I should like first of all 
to point out that this agreement with the American Slovaks, 
having been arrived at in 1918, several months before the end 
of the war, could in any case be only of a provisional character. 
Further, the Slovak Minister, Hodza,in a letter to the American 
Slovaks stated that ‘ the Slovaks at home have considered their 
position, and have discovered that the best guarantee of their 
development can be found in a common Czecho-Slovak legislation 
and in the securing of their own cultural and economic admin- 
istration.” And he added ‘that “even the members of the 
Popular (Clerical) party expressed their full satisfaction with 
this arrangement.” 

Mr. King says that Bratislava (Pressburg) is almost exclusively 
Magyar; that is not correct. According to the official census 
of 1919 the ethnical division of the population of Bratislava 
was as follows: 35 per cent. Slovaks, 35 per cent. Germans and 
30 per cent. Magyars. 

Mr. King states that the Czechs and Slovaks are “ totally 
divergent races.” This again is incorrect. 'The Slovak dialect 
differs from the Czech no more than the London dialect from the 
Yorkshire. In reading Slovak newspapers I never have to 
consult a Slovak dictionary, and I understand Slovak whether 
spoken or written. The character and habits of the Slovaks 
differ from those of the Czechs no more than the character and 
habits of an English farmer differ from those of an English 
townsman. Nor is there a difference in religion. Three fourths 
of the Slovaks are Catholic, and so are the Czechs, though, of 
course, they are not so devout.—Yours, etc., 

Czecho-Slovak Press Bureau. ALEXANDER Broz. 

March 22nd. 

[We have not hitherto intervened in this controversy ; but 
the importance of the subject impels us to point out that the 
correcting of inaccuracies, even if they are really inaccuracies, 
in no way meets Mr. King’s plea for the application of the prin- 
ciple of self-determination ; nor does it dispose of Dr. Grobar’s 
admission that if the Pittsburg agreement were carried out 
and Slovakia were given autonomy that country would join 
Hungary instead of Bohemia. To describe an agreement as 
** provisional ” after it has served its purpose is hardly a con- 
vincing way of dealing with the matter, and does not encourage 
us to place unqualified confidence in the “ official ”’ (7.e., Czech) 
census of the town of Pressburg. As for Mr. Broz’s final paragraph 
it may be observed that every word of it might be applied to 
the English and Irish nations—which are yet very “ divergent 
races.”’—Epb. N.S.]| 
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PODSNAP OR MERDLE? 


To the Editor of Tur New StaresMAn. 

Sir,—This further light thrown in your last issue by Mr. J. 
H. Harris upon the methods of the Colonial Office in its dealings 
with matters affecting the interests of the British South Africa 
Company—.e., in suppressing until this date (when presumably 
disclosures of documents has been judicially forced on it) the 
letter from Amandus Lippert to Lord Loch about land rights in 
Rhodesia—makes me doubt whether you have been quite fair 
to Mr. Podsnap in selecting that worthy as the type of this 
public department. 

Does not the history of the Colonial Office in this connexion, 
ever since it committed itself to the policy of Charters—and 
still further entangled itself in the enterprise of the Jameson 
Raid—rather suggest the reply of the chief butler in Litile 
Dorrit to the exclamation prompted by his reception of the news 
of his master’s suicide ? 

* Are you not surprised, man? Are you not shocked ?” 

“Mr. Merdle, sir, never was the gentleman ; and no ungentle- 
manly act on Mr. Merdle’s part would surprise me.” 

This commentary seems, even more aptly, perhaps, than your 
allusion to Mr. Podsnap, to fit those proceedings of the Colonial 
Office in regard to Rhodesia which you have recently criticised.— 
Yours, etc., A STuDENT OF DICKENS. 


To the Editor of Tuk New SraTesMAn. 

Sir,—I ask you to find space for two corrections. I appreciate 
heartily your championship of certain under-dogs of the Empire 
in Mashonaland whose interests I identify with my own. But 
a good cause, and I believe ours to be a very good one, should 
not be prejudiced by a single misstatement. I am not aware 
that I ever stated, as alleged in your article, that £300 had been 
paid in rent for a single kraal. The allegation may or may not 
be true, but I do not own to it. 

As to the appeal against the proposed eviction of “* 35,000 
natives in one Reserve ” that you attribute to me, it is probably 
based on an erroneous second-hand version of my protest printed 
on page 5 of the Government White Paper in question. On 
page 16 my own words to Viscount Milner correcting this version 
are printed. As to the numbers affected by the threatened 
reduction on the Sabi Reserve I said, “* The population affected 
by the proposed reduction would probably number three or 
four thousand souls.”’—Yours, etc., 

‘Torquay. ARTHUR SHEARLY CRIPPS. 


THE GERMAN SITUATION 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaresMAN. 

Sirn,—Herr Eduard Bernstein’s “ Defence of the German 
Majority Socialists ” in your last issue has much light thrown on 
it by the origin, progress, and collapse of the “ Kapp-Liittwitz 
putsch.’ A Government that uses its troops to shoot down 
Spartacists, but finds them disloyal in face of a reactionary attack, 


There is no doubt, however, that the desertion of the Reichswehr 
was unexpected by Noske’s Government. 

The signal success of the general strike in securing the uncon- 
ditional surrender of Kapp will be noted with interest in England ; 
but English Socialists will realise the difference between “ direct 
action *” used by a de jure against a regional de factoGovernment, 
and “direct action’? used by Labour against a de jure and 
de facto Government. 

The strike passed off in Stuttgart without incident. The 
building used for the sittings of the National Assembly was 
defended by barbed-wire entanglements, and Polizeiwehr, armed 
to the teeth. These served admirably as a novel spectacle for 
the amusement of the vast crowd of strikers. 

Very noteworthy is the passivity of the Communists. Had 
they created general disturbances, the whole of the troops, and 
the middle-classes must have been driven into the hands of the 
Kapp regime. The resulting struggle would have been between 
Militarism and Bolshevism, with moderate socialism nowhere. 
The Independent press rather toyed with this idea in headlines 
such as :—‘* Down with Reaction” and ‘“ The Dominion of 
the Proletariat is in being.” An article in the Sozialdemokrat 
headed “ Napoleon or Lenin,” fiercely attacked the Ebert Govern- 
ment for having played into the hands of the reactionaries by 
creating the Reichswehr and suppressing Communist meetings 
and newspapers. It said that a Napoleon in Germany would 





mean Capitalism and Militarism ; but a Lenin would mean the 
triumph of method and a swift advance into the future. 

A parallel to the new Labour formula “ workers by hand and 
brain ” was used, I believe for the first time, in the strike notices : 
—* Arbeiter und Angestelltenschaft.” It would not be sur- 
prising if the net result of the affair were the rapprochement 
of the two Socialist parties, of which Herr Bernstein spoke.— 
Yours, etc., LAPDEER. 

Stuttgart. 

March 17th. 


A “TAG” 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTesMan. 

Sir,—As I read my New SraTesMaAN on Saturday night, I 
came, at page 702, on the ‘‘tag,” which I detest more than any 
in the world, “‘ Most of us, in our sentimental moments, are 
Catos in our love of the lost cause.” Five minutes afterwards 
I read Mr. Belloc on “ tags.”” The coincidence seemed so uncanny 
that it roused me to make a protest, often contemplated, but 
always hitherto left unwritten. For if, as Mr. Belloc says, 
misusing tags is to follow the path of least resistance, to leave 
them uncorrected is easier still. 

Lucan’s lines are : 

Quis justius induit arma 
Scire nefas. Magno se iudice quisque tuetur. 
Victrix causa deis placuit, sed victa Catoni. 

Which 
Cesar ? 
judgment for his cause. 


took the sword with better justice — Pompey or 
It is not granted to us to know. Each claims high 
Cesar won—yes, he had God on his 
side. Pompey lost—but he had Cato. The line, of course, 
gives the very essence of the Stoic creed—-that the man of justice 
and principle is in truth Divine, and that with him on our side 
we can meet failure—heaven sent though it be—wunabased. 
There can be little doubt which Lucan at heart thought the 
** maior judex.”’ And the line has always seemed to me the most 
splendid—some would perhaps say the most blasphemous 
compliment ever paid to a man. Whether the Cato of history 
deserved it is another matter. 

But to read into the line the thought that Cato loved the 
cause because it failed is not merely uncalled for, but mangles 
the sense. Such an instinct to us non-Stoics seems generous 
and amiable, but we have to admit with you that it is the product 
of our “* sentimental moments.”’ And the Stoic, if he was anything, 
was the sworn enemy of sentimentalism.—Yours, etc., 

Cambridge. : F. H. Coison. 


VITAMINES IN BEER 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

S1r,—It may or it may not be true that the processes of brewing 
destroy the vitamines in yeast and malt, but neither “ Lens”’ 
nor all the medical reports in the world will persuade me in the 
face of personal experience and extensive observation that there 
are no anti-neuritic factors in good stout. I have known a 
bottle or so of stout per day relieve persistent neuralgia in scores 
of cases in which quinine and other drugs had been tried in vain. 
How does ** Lens”? account for this, which it is futile to deny ” 
Without going quite so far as Mr. Housman and saying that 


**Malt does more than Milton can 
To justify God’s ways to man,” 
malted liquors still have their uses as well as their pleasures, or 
“Why was Burton built on Trent ?” 


—yYours, etc., Cc. C. B. 


Miscellany 
ON TRUTH 
AND THE ADMIRALTY 


\ , J HAT a pleasure it will be—a minor pleasure, I admit, 
but life is complex and it is difficult to establish 
values—what a pleasure it will be when maps 

and statistics return ! 

To-day they are all at sixes and sevens. 
else, you may say, especially currency—let alone morals. 
But still one regrets maps and statistics most because to 
lose them is to lose one’s moorings. We are all adrift 
without them. 

What fun it used to be to discuss the various “* Powers ” 


So is everything 
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(as they were called). There was a Power called ‘ Ger- 
many,” and there was another called ‘“‘ Austria,” or some- 
times ‘ Austria-Hungary,” and there was one called 
“Russia,” and there was “Turkey,” too, and all sorts of 
things. 

When I was a very little boy there was an enormous green 
blob over the bottom right-hand corner of the map, marked 
“ Turkey,” and I remember a learned man telling me that 
a bit called ‘‘ Rumania” did not really count as Turkey, 
and a bit called ‘‘ Servia” was really quite separate: and 
they were marked round with a dotted line. But I thought 
this man an interfering hair-splitter. I was a human 
being, though so young, and I liked to stand squarely upon 
my two feet and to know exactly where I was. So I thought 
of a country called “ Turkey,” inhabited by people called 
“ Turks,” and I used to see, wandering all over their country, 
animals called ‘‘ Turkeys,”’ which, I had been told by some 
foolish older person, took their name from this district. 
The young are not yet broken in to change. 

Even through early and middle life there was a recognis- 
able Europe. One knew the debateable points (at least, 
on the map), but there were frontiers. There were powerful 
centres also, and anomalies to season the dish. 

Where is all that to-day ? 

Thank God, this island at least has a frontier. It is the 
inviolate sea. I remember a boy at school who used to 
read the passage “‘ the violet sea,’’ so as to make sense, and 
I applaud him still. At any rate, those who live in this 
island know where it begins and where it ends, in spite of 
the bookish people who say that the frontier is the enemy’s 
coastline. (Heaven have mercy upon them, they are living 
in the past. Some day I will show them an aeroplane !) 
North of the Pyrenees nobody on the Continent can say as 
much. One country has a frontier expanding outwards, 
bulging, and another has ceased to be a country; and a 
third, whilst still a country, has but a theoretical frontier 
which feels like paper, or like burnt sag; and yet another 
is a new country, sprung up out of tne effect of the war, 
and with frontiers which are to the oid strict frontiers what 
the chopped-up prose cf the new poets is to Pope or Dryden. 

I do wish the maps would come back, but I fear they will 
not come back in my time. I see that, in despair, the people 
who must sell maps or perish are taking to printing merely 
physical maps, maps of mountains and rivers and seas. They 
are returning to Pan and the original gods of this ironic 
globe. They are (virtually) saying: ‘ Mankind has aban- 
doned its job. Men are no longer political. We yield to 
you, the spirits of the stream and of the hill, the throne we 
once possessed.” 

I do not say that the advertisers, printers, company 
promoters, touts, circularisers, boomsters, spell-binders, 
and all the rest of the happy throng who are producing th e 
new atlases use these very words; but that is what they 
are at, all the same. 

Only the other day a man showed me a superb map of 
Mexico and the United States (as we used to call them in our 
dear old-fashioned language) up to about the cafion of the 
Colorado. I said to him: “It is very beautiful, and the 
contours stand out, but I do not see the divisions between 
the United States and Mexico.” He said to me: “ It has 
not yet been put in because of the League of Nations ”— 
afunmny reason... . 

Then there are statistics. Anything in the world can be 
proved by statistics, and it was half the occupation of a 
serious man with a bee in his bonnet (as most serious men 
have) to work statistics, to knead them with the fists, and 
to tread them with the feet, and to juggle them with the 
thumbs, and to smooth them down with the palm, and to 
pat them into shape with the fingers, and to square them off 
with a trowel, and to bake them very cunningly into a hard 
shape. He, having done this, would prove to you anything 
on earth—I mean before the year 1914. He would prove 
to you that the French were going down and the Germans 
going up: that everybody was going to talk English in 





fifty years : that London (oh! joyful thought) would stretch 
out beyond Dorking and Reigate, beyond Hertford and 
Marlow, within the life of a man: that the United States 
would easily grow to eat up Europe: that most of the 
African deserts would be filled with cads, and that the 
greatness of a nation depended not upon its religion, still 
less upon its morals, hardly at all upon its courage or in- 
telligence, but wholly upon its coal. 

I do wish those statistics would come back! We have 
had none of them for so many years. We cannot talk of the 
birth-rate of Egypt or Persia. We no longer know what is 
meant by export and import—and with these dread words 
another suggestion works its way into my mind. 

The war has produced propaganda. Frank statement 
took to its bed in the spring of 1915 and died unregretted, 
with few attendants, about a year later. Everything since 
then has been propaganda. 

It is an imperative duty to serve one’s country, and one’s 
country in danger of death had to be served by silence and 
by lies. But now the root has struck, and all this lying 
and all this silence has become a habit. So to-day, when 
you read this or that in a paper, you know very well that 
you are not reading any cold truth at all, but an advertise- 
ment. Time was that if a public document said: “ The 
road from Pekaboo to Chakanugga is under repair after 
the third mile-stone,” you believed it and went round by a 
side way. But to-day, when you read such things, you know 
that it means, not that the road is under repair, but that it 
is to the advantage of some man, corporation, policy or 
State to suggest that it is under repair. . . . If it is 
under repair, well and good, but it is a pure chance. 
They use the truth when it suits them, but only because it 
suits them. 

And here, like a man discovering a diamond in blue clay, 
let me admit the great exception. Through all this welter 
of falsehood the Admiralty stands firm. I pick up my 
charts, I read my various “ Pilots ” (especially my beloved 
“English Channel Pilot I.’’), and the truth comes out, 
august, white-robed, with level brows, contemptuous 
of advocacy. The documents of this great Department 
please me like the Creed. Their level voice is the voice of 
doom. “‘ Halnacker Mill open of Bognor Church Spire leads 
through the Swatchway.” It is true that the sweeps have 
fallen from Halnacker Mill and you cannot see it as well 
from sea as you used to do. If you will allow me (without 
offence, I hope) to tell you the plain truth, not one man in 
fifty in one day out of ten has ever seen Halnacker Mill 
from outside the Owers. All he sees, even in fair weather, 
is a sort of blur, which he hopes to be Sussex, or Paradise. 
Anyhow, the document, the record, is there. If you can 
see Halnacker Mill even with the sweeps gone down, and if 
you open it east of Bognor Church Spire, you will get 
through the Swatchway: if you don’t you will strike the 
Owers, and I for one shall not care. 

So it is with all these pronouncements of marble and of 
bronze. 

““ Nore.—The mariner will do well to avoid the passage of 
the Looe Stream at the fall of night against an adverse tide, 
especially if the wind is freshening from the south-west.” He 
will, by God! This is not a statement to frighten Germans 
or to pacify Jugo-Slavs. It is the thing itself. Stark 
truth: Reality, the eldest-born daughter of heaven ; 
that goddess whom some call Alethia from her lovely face, 
and others Ananke from her damnable muscles, the grip of 
whose hand when you ask her to lead you through this 
tangled world is extraordinarily firm, tactless and painful. 

I then, who love statistics and maps, shall, for the next 
few months or years, confine myself to the publications of 
the Admiralty in the ‘‘ Channel Pilot ” I. and IL., in “ The 
West Coast Pilot” and the rest. Their pictures of the 
British coast are the best I know. The information of the 
Admiralty is exact, and its motives (alone of the motives 


now governing our chaotic world) are pure. 
H. Be.woc. 
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ENCOUNTER 
: a you meet a woman or a man: 


It seems he blends with you and you with him 
At the first glance. Immediately you can 
Speak as you would. Your happy senses swim. 
The world’s shrill voices ebb, its colours shrink. .. . 
It shuts behind, goes out. . . . In gentle blindness 
Of light you smile, join hands across the brink, 
Launch wings on deeps of beauty and loving kindness. 


You part at last. How boldly the eyes say : 
“It’s You... it’s You. . . ah, this is not the end.” 


And all the homeward way 

From your high heart how wells the warm bright hymn 
Of praise to happiness and of your friend ! 

That night you wake, put hand out for a match.... 
But no! “‘ Why read? for I have found a book ; 

I wonder how his heart thinks? There: I catch, 
This moment, that, his last sad-happy look.” 


And the next day, quite suddenly, you're sad.... 
Perhaps he needs you now. How slow time is! 

No matter; “it” will be better—you will have had 
These hours to plot that hour’s dear sanctities : 

You must not go too fast . . . you will disclose 
First this, then that ; you'll pause . . . and he will say 
“ Yes, I -”’ for he has secrets, too, and those 
Will be as sweet as yours to hear and weigh. 





His face was sad, and long you ponder why... . 


No matter, you will see him, you will know. 

And Time creeps on. “ Should he speak first or I? 
And what? ... but old friends do not trouble so— 
They let what will be turn out as it may.” 


To-night ; head aches, heart beats, your mouth is dry. 
Now the hour strikes. You hurry on your way. 


You meet. 


It was nothing. And you wish to die. 
Ropert NICHOLS. 
The Black Mountains, 1919. 


Theatre 
THE VILLAGE 
ROMEO AND JULIET 


WELL-KNOWN critic, writing the other day of the 

A first real production by Sir Thomas Beecham at 
Covent Garden of Mr. Delius’s Village Romeo and 

Juliet, remarked : ‘‘ The whole opera is on the shoulders of 
the two lovers. The librettist has made it impossible for 
them to be dramatic, but Miss Miriam Licette and Mr. Walter 
Hyde did all that was possible.” In other words then, 
they did nothing? Would that it had been so! The 
opinion I have quoted is more or less the opinion one most 
frequently hears on the subject of Mr. Delius’s opera, but 
it seems to me to spring from a very limited conception of 
the possibilities of the operatic form. Is it not curious that 
a critic, having observed that a librettist had made it 
impossible for his characters to be “ dramatic,” should 
nevertheless praise the singers for an attempt to fly in the 
face of the author’s intentions, an attempt which he says 
is doomed to failure for it is “impossible”? Obviously, 





by “impossible” he can only mean impossible without turning 
the author's libretto into something different, and for this he is 
prepared to praise the singers, since he evidently considers 
the author to be absolutely wrong in not wanting his work 
to be “dramatic.” So we see that our critic has a precon- 
ceived idea of what a librettist should do, and the fact that 
Mr. Delius deliberately chose a libretto that was not what— 
in the opinion of our critice—libretto ought to be gives him 
no food for reflection. He simply thinks that Mr. Delius 
does not know what he is about. 


One might accept such a conclusion in the case of a young 
and inexperienced composer, but even then it would be 
rash. With Mr. Delius it is more than rash. When a 
mature composer chooses a libretto, he chooses it (unless 
he is suffering from softening of the brain) because it appeals 
to his genius, because it offers scope to his own especial 
and peculiar gifts. He does not want a libretto that would 
satisfy Mr. William Archer as “ well-constructed,” or Mr. 
Bernard Shaw as “sensible,” or the Bishop of London as 
“moral,” or Lord Northcliffe as “popular.’’ He will take 
a libretto that is none of these things, a libretto that flies in 
the face of all the supposed rules as to what a libretto ought 
to be, provided only that it appeals to his musical imagin- 
ation and gives him a chance to do what he wants to do. 
Therefore, it is, I contend, absolute folly to criticise a libretto 
before a composer has worked on it, for it is like criticising 
a pile of bricks before the house is built. An opera is not a 
libretto set to music; the libretto bears rather the same 
relation to the completed opera that words do to a poem. 
The words in themselves may appear to be good words or 
they may appear to be bad words, they may be euphonious 
or ugly ; but we can form no idea from them alone whether 
the poem will be good or bad, or even very definitely what 
the poem will be like. 

Of course, [am far from saying that the composer can give 
to a libretto any twist he pleases or that he can easily 
find anything like his ideal libretto. What I am saying is 
that the right way to criticise the libretto of an opera is to 
point out where it frustrated the composer’s efforts, where 
it failed to give him a raison d étre for the effect he wanted, 
where, in short, it did not bear the strain which he put upon 
it. To criticise it for being something the composer, 
obviously, never wanted it to be, something he had de- 
liberately avoided, is quite irrelevant and foolish; but it is 
the criticism one most commonly hears of a libretto for 
the simple reason that critics seem to have only one ideal, 
and that is the “‘ dramatic ” libretto. 


The Village Romeo and Juliet is a romantic love-story from 
the German of Gottfried Keller. There are two romantic 
farmers who encroach on a dead man’s land. There is an 
enigmatic, sorrowful, menacing figure called The Black 
Fiddler. There are two children who grow up to be lovers. 
There is a country fair at a small town in the mountains. 
There is Paradise Valley. Although the opera has only 
three acts, there are seven scenes. It has a strange, dreamy 
quality which is no doubt partly what appealed to Mr. 
Delius, for it certainly stimulated him to write his finest 
music. The lovers are strangely passive. This is to my 
mind a beautiful characteristic. They pass through the 
scenes of the opera like the children of a dream. It is the 
love of medieval times rather than love as operatic com- 
posers know it—that love which like a malady of the flesh 
took hold of the patient so that he forgot all the duties of 
this life and went his way with eyes that saw nothing of 
the world around him. How ridiculous it is to complain 
that this story is not dramatic ! One might as well complain 
of Burgundy for not sparkling. The fact is, our operatic 
public has got so used to fat tenors brandishing cardboard 
swords and to daggers, poison and revolvers and to abduc- 
tions, seductions and desertions, that they do not know 
what to make of such a strange, inert, flowerless passion 
as that of Sali and Vrenchen. Unfortunately, the libretto 


owes more to Mr. Delius than it does to its author, who has 
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failed to give us the feeling that the tragedy of the lovers 
was inevitable. The music convinces us while we are in 
the theatre, but what we can hear of the text rather dis- 
illusions us, for it does not really belong to the same world. 
It is not, in fact, a story that satisfies the imagination; 
there is a touch of early nineteenth century romantic 
falsity about it. It will just bear the interpretation Mr. 
Delius gives it, and that is, unfortunately, all a composer 
can expect to find unless he is his own librettist. But it 
would be difficult to overpraise the music. The reticence 
and briefness of the love-passages between Sali and Vrenchen 
are extraordinarily refreshing, and in sensitiveness of outline 
and in harmonic colouring the music of modern Italian opera 
with its crude and blatant emotionalism will not bear com- 
parison with it. Mr. Delius got far more help from Mr. 
Allinson’s unusually appropriate scenery than is customary. 
It was this that greatly helped Mr. Delius to put us in the 
right vein, and I know of no happier setting of any modern 
opera. The Village Romeo and Juliet may not become a 
very popular work, but it is an opera that will wear better 
than three-fourths of the operas that are popular to-day, 
although it will always depend more than most on the way 


it is produced. 
W. J. TuRNER. 


Art 
THE | 
SAD CASE OF MR.AUGUSTUS JOHN 


R. JOHN has all a Frenchman’s facility in handling 

M paint, and in this country has few, if any, equals as 
a draughtsman. Not one of the thirty-nine por- 

traits on view at the Alpine Club Gallery but displays 
great technical ability ; the pity is that so little comes of 
it in the end. Mr. John paints like a man who, while at 
work, is always saying impatiently to himself, “Oh, let me 
get through this dreadful performance and begin my master- 
piece.” Consequently, the masterpiece is never finished. 
By finish I do not mean elaboration of detail or perfec- 
tion of surface, but rather the carrying of each part of a 
picture to the same stage of completion, so that each part 
expresses the same kind of idea or vision. Thus, a 
charcoal sketch may be as finished as a Van Eyck; but 
when part of a picture is out of harmony with the 
rest in conception or treatment it is unfinished. So it is 
with much of Mr. John’s work. He seems to put down 
a first impression, develop something which interests him— 
and then go away. The consequence is all balance and 
rhythm is upset. Comparatively solid and three-dimensional 
heads are perched upon unsubstantial and two-dimensional 
bodies, as in the portrait of the Maharajah of Bikaner, 
the effect being somewhat like that one has seen at fairs, 
when people’s heads are pushed through a hole in painted 
canvas. Backgrounds frequently become mere flat sur- 
faces, without meaning or character. Compare, for example, 
the way in which Velasquez can give an absolutely plain 
background depth and three-dimensional quality with Mr. 
John’s treatment in the portrait of the Right Hon. William 
Hughes, which suggests an attempt at pictorial representa- 
tion of the nebular hypothesis, with the sitter as the summit 
of evolution. To take another example, in the portrait 
of ‘‘ Stewart Grey ” the hands are realised very completely, 
but the head and shoulders have nothing like the same 
solidity and vitality. This lifelessness appears also in the 
costume portraits of the Emir Feisul and of Colonel Law- 
rence. Skilfully painted, they nevertheless suggest the 
model in costume who appears so regularly on the walls of 
the Royal Academy. In another series of portraits, such as 
those of Sir Robert Borden, Lord Sumner and Dr. Campbell 
McClure, there is much more feeling of reality, but in each 
case the paint seems to have been poured into the same 





mould and to have emerged as another Academy type— 
“ Portrait of a Celebrity.” A pleasant contrast is “F. H, 
Crittall, Esq.,” which has real vitality and individuality. 
Though Mr. John’s colour, purely as colour, is generally 
quite charming, it often has no relation to what he wants 
to express—it is accidental and not. essential. In other 
words, the artist would have said all he has said just asclearly 
in monochrome. It is the organic connection between 
colour and expression in an artist that makes him a great 
colourist. The portrait of La Marchesa Canati illustrates 
this; for though the solidity of the body under the dress 
does not seem adequately realised, the picture is an organised 
and articulate whole, in which colour plays an important 
part. In “La Veilleuse,” however, which is similar in 
character, disharmony once more appears. ‘The eyes are 
enlarged and the planes of the face simplified rather in the 
manner of Matisse, while the hair and clothing are realistic- 
ally and rather fussily handled. Finally, there is the 
““ Duchesse de Gramont,”’ which, from the skill with which 
it reproduces a certain type of face, from its general design 
and its lack of character, would, with a little alteration, and 
a sprig of mistletoe suspended above it, be suitaole for 
a Christmas supplement. 

But quite apart from the question of how far Mr. John 
succeeds in expressing form or in creating independent 
reality—the true purpose of a painter and the test of his 
worth—his portraits are open to criticism on other grounds. 
In a portrait, as distinct from the kind of picture which 
uses the human figure simply as the basis of design, it is 
legitimate to discuss the artist’s interpretation of character. 
Mr. John’s conception of character is seldom complex. 
He has two favourite methods, sometimes used together, 
sometimes separately. In some portraits, the sitter is 
converted into a more or less fixed and predetermined 
type, invented by and characteristic of Mr. John. In 
this, Mr. John is like most fashionable portrait-painters, 
and the question is whether his convention is better or 
worse than theirs. Certainly, it is more amusing. To see 
respectability masquerading as something dashing and 
disreputable, entertains—and often respectability itself 
most of all. But the device is getting threadbare. In 
any case, the foolish, the sinister and the malign do not 
necessarily represent human character any more truth- 
fully than insipid prettiness, and they give to a con- 
vention based upon them a certain meanness and vulgarity. 
Sometimes, however, Mr. John is content to take a sitter 
as he is, and then he is apt to select one characteristic 
or feature and immensely exaggerate its relative importance 
so as to change the whole centre of gravity of a face. He 
would have painted Oliver Cromwell as a wart with features 
attached to it. It may be that Mr. John really sees people 
in this way; if so, he is to be pitied rather than blamed. 
But I prefer to believe that it is merely his method and, 
if so, all that can be said is that he ignores the line between 
emphasis of the important and magnification of the trivial. 
He joins the ranks of the caricaturists. The caricaturist 
may occasionally become a great artist, but the great 
artist is never consciously a caricaturist, since caricature 
implies deliberate surrender of balance and harmony. 
Leonardo and Rembrandt, among others, had a taste for 
caricature, but they kept its results in their notebooks 
as part of the raw material of their craft. They did not 
present it to the public as their serious and considered 
work. Take again Velasquez. Though perhaps not in the 
first rank as a creative artist, he is almost unrivalled as a 
portrait painter. However searching and relentless his 
analysis and portrayal of character may be, he never loses 
his sense of proportion or forgets the complexity of 
even the simplest human mind. To him, each sitter presents 
a new!problem for investigation, not merely material to be 
stretched upon the procrustean bed of a preconceived type. 
There is no doubting Mr. John’s great talents, ... but 


vision is more vital than technique. 
W. G. ConsTaBLe. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


like pastorals, are an almost 

obsolete form of literary entertainment. Our 

ancestors not only loved them, but held they 
were the best books for children, thinking fables conveyed 
good principles and good sense in an infectious manner. 
But now the fable is no longer taken seriously as a means 
to moral education or to enlightening a child in the ways 
of the world, nor is it taken seriously by writers and readers. 
Why, I wonder? For centuries and centuries no literary 
form was so popular both with sophisticated and simple, 
rich and poor. Have, then, all the good fables been already 
written ? 


ABLES in verse, 


3K ok ae 


Everybody knows that the fable goes back to the earliest 
ages, but it is not likely that everybody has asked himself 
why it should have flourished more in one age than in 
another and died in this one. The art of the fabulist 
has flourished best in the despotic East, in the courts of 
classic tyrants, and in the seventeenth century, that century 
of profoundly respectful manners; in short, it has been a 
favourite literary form at those times and places when and 
where custom sets the widest distances between some men 
and others. Take this generalisation on trust, and it also 
explains why in a democratic age and an age of no-manners 
it should decline. A fable is the most courteous, cautious 
and kind way of conveying a lesson. When Nathan 
wished to bring home to King David the enormity of his 
conduct, he approached the subject indirectly by means 
of a fable. The fable is a favourite form of speech 
to those who either dare not or hate, to give pain, either 
to a master or to their fellow men. It is not without signi- 
ficance that the most famous of fabulists, ASsop, was a 
slave, or that the most delightful of them, La Fontaine 
a lovable parasite, one who knew how to change all his 
failings into charms. Gay, too, the neatest of English 
fabulists, led, one remembers, the life of a spoilt, improvident 
child ; when he fell from favour at Court, it was only into 
the arms of the Duchess of Queensberry (Prior’s Kitty), 
to be petted till he died. To equals one can present truth 
squarely and full-face, but to masters and mistresses only 
in profile—the fabulist’s art. He waives the air of superiority 
which giving advice implies, but an air of superiority is the 
last thing modern moralists think of abandoning, and some 
of them enjoy giving pain. 


* 3k ak 


One of the most widely translated books in the world 
is The Fables of Bidpai. The framework and most of the 
fables are derived from Jataka or Buddhist Birth-stories. 
The earliest English translation (by North, of Plutarch fame) 
is from an Italian adaptation of a Spanish version of a 
Latin translation of a Hebrew version of an Arabic adapta- 
tion of a Pehlevi version of an Indian original. Thus the 
first literary link between England and India was forged. 
Copies of North’s translation are extremely rare. When Mr. 
Joseph Jacobs reprinted it (David Nutt, 1888) he could 
only trace two copies of the first edition (1570) and one 
of the second (1601) and I should think his own reprint 
was not by this time quite easy to come by. If, therefore, 
when fishing in some shy pool of a second-hand book box, 
you pull out a book entitled “‘ The Morall Philosophie of 
Doni, drawn out of ancient writers, a worke first compiled 
in the Indian tongue and afterwards reduced into divers other 
languages : and now lastly Englished out of Italian by Thomas 
North, brother to the Right Honourable Sir Roger North, Knight, 
Lorde Northe of Kyrtheling,” you may congratulate yourself 
on a lucky find, and incidentally on acquiring a most 
readable book, the original of which is at least two thousand 
two hundred years old. North’s style is Tudor English 


at its best. It is both dignified and easy, and racy and 
quaint without being unintelligible ; nor is it over-decorated 
like that of his chief predecessors and of many of his con- 
temporaries. A man is to be pitied who finds no delight 
in literary artifice for its own sake; but I confess a great 
deal of Elizabethan English is as disappointing to my 
taste as those elaborate and yet not really rich confections, 
which are served out with tea at places of ostentatious 
but inexpensive refreshment. One recognises many of 
the stories in The Fables of Bidpai, even down to the 
details of them. They spread all over the world, and some 
of them have been rewritten a hundred times. 


a ok * 


M. Georges Polti wrote a book (Les Trente-six Situations 
dramatiques, Mercure de France, 1912) to prove that all 
the dramatic plots in the world were based on thirty- 
six situations, and that there were no more. Goethe in 
Conversations with Eckermann says that Schiller tried to 
refute Gozzi, a predecessor of M. Polti, but was unable 
to find himself as many as thirty-six distinct ones. The 
study of the genealogy of any story with all its distant de- 
scendants and all its own uncles and cousins is just as 
humbling to story-tellers confident of their originality. Even 
in the matter of detail authors apparently continue to 
repeat each other down the ages, and it is only the spirit 
of the story, the temper of the author’s mind, which changes. 
Mr. Jacob, in his preface to the reprint of North’s Fables 
of Bidpai, when he is discussing their influence on beast- 
fables all over the world, draws attention to a curious 
parallel. You remember the story in Uncle Remus (a 
collection of folk tales which seem as autochthonous as 
they well could be) when Brer Rabbit, annoyed with the 
Tar-baby, hits it with his right paw, left paw, right leg, 
left leg, which in turn stick fast to the “baby,” till he 
butts it with his head and finally that sticks fast too? 
Compare that story with an incident in one of the Jatakas 
or Buddhist Birth-stories. The future Buddha assails 
the Demon of the Matted Hair: ‘ And with a resolute 
air he hit him with his right hand, but his right hand and 
his left hand, his right foot and his left foot, were all caught 
in turn in the Demon’s hair, and when at last he butted 
at him with his head, that was caught too.” So Brer 
Rabbit was after all an incarnation of the Buddha himself 
No wonder, then, he was so intelligent! The story must 
have passed from India to Africa with Hindu merchants. 
or Arab slave-traders, and been carried in a slaver across 
the Atlantic to the nigger huts in South Carolina. But 
how word-perfect it is! I discovered another echo from 
Bidpai in Miss Pamela Coleman Smith’s delicious collection 
of Jamaican folk tales (Annancy Stories); her story of the 
turtle who wished to fly is Indian, though it ends very 
differently, and the spirit of the Jamaican story, instead of 
conveying a moral, is childishly and gigantically grotesque. 

* K * 


Did I seem to imply just now that no fables are written 
now? I hope not. Stevenson, of course, tried his hand at 
them with some success, and John Davidson wrote one or 
two. Here is another taken from Mr. Festing Jones’ life of 
Samuel Butler. It is called The Country of the People 
who are Above Suspicion: 


Once upon a time there was a youth whose fairy godmother 
had given him a sword; on the blade, near the hilt, was damas- 
cened the word Fairplay, and this was the name of the weapon. 
She told him to keep it bright and use it well and jt would never 
fail him. Being a simple, straightforward boy he believed her, 
put all his faith in his sword, and learnt how to sharpen it, to polish 
it, and to use it. When the time came for him to leave his father’s 
roof, he girded it on and went forth to seek his fortune in the world. 
He slew all the dragons, entered all the enchanted castles, and 
restored all the bewitched princesses to their parents. He swam 
the great river that turns the mill that grinds the winds of the 
world, and did it as easily as an ordinary man jumps over a ditch. 
He had no idea that there was anything unusual about him. He 
succeeded in all he attempted, and his progress was as the march 
of an ever-victorious army until he came to The Country of the 
People who are Above Suspicion. And the ruler of that land is 
King Logomachy the (n+1)th and the name of his queen is Aringa 
Rossa. No sooner had the youth crossed the frontier than he 
became powerless : for it is a property of the climate of that country 
to corrode the metal of which his sword was made, so that he could 
not draw it from its scabbard. 

AFFABLE Hawk, 
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A BRAZILIAN MYSTIC 


A Brazilian Mystic: The Life and Miracles of Antonio 
Conselheiro. By R. B. CunnincnamMe Granam. 
Heinemann, 15s. 

It takes a very high degree of genius to admit that the 
experiences which bring out the best in human nature can 
also bring out the worst, to write Antony and Cleopatra 
as well as Romeo and Juliet. ‘The lesser of us want to take 
the chill off the universe by pretending that there are some 
experiences which are good magic, and will automatically 
turn us into pleasant and noble people if we only have the 
luck to have them. Hence it is that there is a tendency 
in literature to pretend that the effects of religious revelation 
on the personality are invariably beneficial, and in cases 
where the contrary is proven to allege that the religious 
revelation was not genuine. Yet it is written in the 
history of mysticism that the perception of a super-sensual 
reality in which—or in whom—all things are reconciled 
may act very differently on different natures. It causes 
the birth of genius in a St. Francis of Assisi or a St. Teresa 
of Avila, but it is sometimes vouchsafed to smaller natures 
who are unequipped to react to the experience other than 
disagreeably. A thunderstorm, which causes the extreme 
of poetic exaltation in many persons, turns the milk sour 
in the larder. Antonio Conselheiro, whose story is told 
by the incomparable talent of Mr, Cunninghame Graham, 
was unquestionably a genuine mystic, but he was turned 
sour by his thunderstorm. He was a Brazilian of the 
Sert4o, which is a Highland district at the hinterland of 
Bahia and Pernambuco, an unattractive place of cactus 
and scrub, whose population of cowboys have a remarkable 
capacity for religious mania. This is probably partly due 
to the interpenetration of the stock with Indian blood, 
with its gift for a passive, credo quia impossibile faith, 
and of negro blood, with its passionate love of orgiastic 
religious excitement. Antonio was born about 1842 and 
in his youth was a dull young man, whose only salient 
characteristics were piety and an uxoriousness which he 
lavished upon a more than usually undeserving object. 
This lady, who seems from the beginning to have regarded 
love as a subject for research, eloped with a police-oflicer 
after a few years of married life. Antonio failed to see this 
incident in the right light and attempted to murder a 
relative who had entertained the runaway pair. The 
victim behaved with extraordinary grace and explained 
at the trial that Antonio had done quite the proper thing 
as an outraged husband, and begged that the matter should 
be considered closed. Nevertheless, he was sent to prison, 
but soon escaped. He then went into the bush, probably 
to dwell among the Indians, and found God. There is 
no question but that he underwent some tremendous 
spiritual experience during this veiled decade of his life. 
For when he returned to the world he walked the sandy 
streets of the villages as a person of authority, and all men 
rose up and followed him. It cannot have been for any 
worldly advantages, for he had the authentic poverty of the 
saints, It cannot have been for the gospel he preached, for 
that was very bitter in the mouth. He spoke no com- 
fortable words of divine love and redemption, but gloated 
on an impending Judgment Day when damnation was to 
be the rule rather than the exception; it does not seem 
to have occurred to him that the Lord of Heaven and Earth 
would behave at least as well as the gentleman whom he 
had assaulted in his youth. It cannot have been for any 
moral influence he radiated, any balm he spread on con- 
temporary conduct. For though it is true that he preached 
an exacerbated form of chastity, enjoining bad manners 
between the sexes, this was not out of any thirst for the 
loveliness of chastity, but rather out of a dour disgust 
that any should continue to breed sinners for damnation, 
and he does not seem to have taken it very hard when his 
followers, as men have so often done when their preachers 
have warned them that they have not long to live and must 


repent, flung themselves into debauchery. It cannot have 
been for any personal tenderness. When it was complained 
to him that one of his followers had violated a child, he 
answered, with what Mr. Cunninghame Graham calls a 
“ferocious cynicism” that makes the heart sick, 
“She has but followed the common destiny of all, 
and passed beneath the tree of good and evil like the 
rest.” ‘Those of his followers who died in his camp were 
buried like dogs, for he counted them deserters from martyr- 
dom. If men followed this Antonio it must have been 
because he had the magnetic quality—as real as beauty or 
strength and even more potent in its effect on the mob— 
that belongs to one who has had a great spiritual experience, 

We may take it that in the desert he had been visited by 
some revelation of the length and breadth of the universe, 
some intimation that it is unbecoming for a soul born into 
this vast harmony to run up and down the country breaking 
bones because a jade has behaved according to her nature. 
But the sacramental bread went, as the Scotch phrase has it, 
into an ill skin. So long as he remained silent and brooding 
his face was lit by the reflection of the glory which had 
been opened before him and he seems to have radiated a 
vaguely righteous influence. It was in those days that 
the Government of the Sertao, in a panic at the power of the 
new saint, arrested him on a false charge, and he gave a 
lesson to the lawless Sertanejos by his refusal to allow his 
followers to arm in his defence and by his patience under 
the ingenious cruelties of his guards. But when his followers 
prevailed upon him to be a prophet he became an unmiti- 
gated nuisance to society. So long as he preserved the 
attitude of one listening to divine music he made those who 
watched him try to imagine the strains he heard, but when 
he tried to reproduce them the extremely disagreeabic 
instrument of his own personality made him give a hideous 
performance. He had no way of saying that men and 
women who are absorbed in their own passions and appetites 
are concentrating on matters of secondary importance and 
that they ought to prepare to consider eternal things, 
except by preaching a hectic millenarism and an ascetic- 
ism which drew the bow so tight that it snapped back to a 
very beastly reaction. It is characteristic of the sound 
sense and willingness to reckon with the facts of human 
nature, which always have been the special virtues of the 
Roman Catholic Church, that the Archbishop of Bahia 
foresaw the effects of this teaching and issued a circular in 
which he objected, in a phrase that one cannot imagine 
Ebor or Cantuar using, to “the excessively rigid morality” 
preached by Antonio Conselheiro. One recalls that, had the 
Holy Office still been in existence, Antonio would have been 
put out of harm’s way at this stage, for the Inquisition did 
much useful work in the Americas by protecting society 
from religious impostors and maniacs who were spreading 
superstition or disorder. However, he was left at liberty 
to collect a mob of disciples whose behaviour must have 
made Beelzebub regret that he had taken up his occupation, 
and in 1898 that phase of mental degeneration which so 
often occurs in the history of mystics set him declaring an 
armed insurrection on the Republic of Brazil. This phase 
is the result of a disharmony in the spiritual affairs of men 
which it is difficult to imagine can ever be resolved. People 
who consciously desire to attain to the vision of eternal 
things can rarely do so except by turning their backs on the 
distracting interests of the world, and subjecting themselves 
to monastic discipline and an ascetic routine. But when 
they get their vision they desire to communicate it to the 
world. For most of them—though there are a few, like 
St. Francis of Assisi, who can perfectly communicate by their 
beautiful conduct—the natural means of expression would 
be through the channels of art and philosophy. But these 
are not means which come easily to those whose bodies are 
in cells and whose minds are in the hands of the spiritual 
director. Consequently, the desire to communicate spiritual 
truth is repressed and, like any other repressed impulse, it 
wrecks the mind that contains it. We read again and again, 
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ZANZIBAR: Past and Present. 


By Major FRANCIS B. PEARCE, C.M.G. (British Resident 
in Zanzibar). With a Map and 32 pages Illustrations. 
Cloth. 30s. net. 


“Major Pearce has taken immense pains in the compilation of his book ; 
he has ransacked the chronicles, consulted the retailers of legends, referred 
to modern authorities, and drawn upon his own experiences to produce a 
well-constructed compendium of all that there is to be told of — 
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MODERN JAPAN : Its Political, Military 


and Industrial Organisation. 


By WILLIAM MONTGOMERY McGOVERN, Lecturer 
on Japanese, School of Oriental Studies (Univ. of Lond.), 
Priest of the Nishi, Hongwanji, Kyota, Japan. 145s. net. 


“We have read no book on Japan that gives such an admirable picture 
of this forceful nation as Mr. McGovern's.”"—Datly Chronicle. 


SILVANUS PHILLIPS THOMPSON: His 
Life and mpc 


By JANE 8. THOMPSON and HELEN G. THOMPSON. 
tested. ’ Cloth. 21s. net. 


“ An intimate account of the career of a man of great and Varied gifts. 
It includes appreciations of his works as original investigator, teacher, writer 
artist, and * prophet.’.”’ 

“ His biography is a fine, stimulating book.""— Daily Chronicle. 


THE NEW LABOUR MOVEMENT IN 
GREAT BRITAIN: Management and Men. 


By MEYER BLOOMFIELD. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 








Modern Ireland in the Making. 


Two New Volumes in the Series. 


THE EVOLUTION of SINN FEIN. 


By R. M. HENRY, M.A. Queen’s University, Belfast. 
Cloth. 5s. net. 


Professor Henry has written a dispassionate and comprehensive account 
of the development of Irish Nationalism since the death of Parnell. Without 
a trace of partisanship he has analysed and described the various elements 
which governed the evolution of Sinn Fein Ireland. 


THE HOME RULE MOVEMENT. 
By MICHAEL MACDONAGH. Cloth. 5s. net. 


Mr. Michael MacDonagh has surveyed the Home Rule Movement from its 
orig n to the death of John Redmond. His pages are livened by many vivid 
first hand impressions of striking personalities and important scenes. 





‘* Poetry that Thrills.”’ 
THE SPELL OF THE TROPICS. 


By RANDOLPH H. ATKIN. 4s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Atkin’s verse will reach the hearts of all who feel the call of the 
wanderlust.”’ 


REVELATIONS OF MONTE CARLO 
ROULETTE. 


By J. COUSINS LAWRENCE. Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 
“ After many years of study and experience Mr. Lawrence has considered 


his evidence complete enough to accuse the Bank of deliberate cheating. 
He states his case well and convincingly.”"—Sunday Times. 


‘*A Little Epic of the War.”’ 
THE SONG OF TIADATHA. 


By CAPTAIN OWEN RUTTER. Cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 
(Second Impression). 


rt Must be a joy to all the * Tired Arthurs’ whom the war transferred from 
nuts into heroes.”"—Daily Graphic. 


A Fine New Novel. 


A PAWN IN PAWN. 


By HILDA M. SHARP. Author of “ The Stars in their 
urses.”” 7s. net. 
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publication— 


A Few Extracts :— 


‘This book is one of the most candid of war books, alike in its 
revelation of the writer’s personality and in its discussion of military 
problems."—The Times. “The public have: perhaps hardly yet 
fully realised the brilliance of the operations that carried the division 
under Sir Charles Townshend from Kurna to Ctesiphon, the skilful 
character of the retreat to Kut, and the true nature of the defence of 
Kut during a siege that lasted for nearly five months. The full story 
of those days is now told by General Townshend. The book is full 
of fascinating interest.’——Birmingham Post. ‘‘ General Townshend 
has not written this account of his operations to illuminate 
the future, but the illumination is there.’"—Evening Standard. “ A 
fascinating story of high courage and manly endurance. Cannot fail 
to appeal to a large public.’’—Daily Chronicle ‘ No war library will 
be complete without this record of gallant achievement.’ Liverpool 
Courter. Those who anticipate outspokenness, caustic criticism and 
vigorous uppercuts will not be altogether disappointed.”’—Evening 
Express. ‘‘ There is nothing of the dry-as-dust note of the military 
textbook about it.’’—Sheffield Daily Telegraph 


TWO AUTHORITATIVE WORKS 
THE GREAT SOUTH ; THE NATIONALISA- 


LAND. The River Plate | TION PERIL 


and uther ) 7 a A ie 
So ern Brazil « f By G. E. RAINE Crown 
To-day By W. H. KOEBEL, 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
Author of ‘Modern Argen- ~~ : 
tina,’ ‘Modern Chile,’ ‘South | While with facts and argu- 
Amesica ‘ete. Demy Sve ments Mr. Raine assails Nationali- 
” 15s. net, | sation, giving the reasons for its 
“T hail this book, after an experience | world failure, he is ready with a 
of forty years of South America, as almost ‘ a” ae audi 
the first attempt to put before the reading | Strong constructive industrial 
public the true mental attitude of Argen- policy 
tines, Brazilians and Uruguayans during - 
the late war,” —The Sunday Times. “ Mr. 
sini am authoritative study of 'h° | cismy to make of the Coal” Commision 
day, written from the standpoint of one om : ers proscesne, O8 - direct and 
’ forcible style is admirably adapted to 


who —- that country py uageee the plain man’s habit of observation and 
leled chances to immigrants at the presen reasoning.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 




















Raine has many pointed criti- 


day."—The Daily Telegraph. “ He « "The . a . —_ 
rounds off his book with useful advice to nt - Y w ~ FF, , a pouernEny pe 
British traders regarding the commercial “Mr. Raine hits hard, but he hits 


possibilities of South America and how 
to exploit them. Altogether the book is 
both readable and _ instructive.”—The 
Liverpool Post. 


with the confidence of strong and well- 
marshalled arguments, facts and data 
behind him."’— Scotsman. 








TWO DESERVED SUCCESSES 


“ To fail to read it is to miss one of the “ The story takes us back to the great 
finest novels of recent years.”—Tatler. romances of Defoe, Fenimore pent and 


OLD PEOPLE AND Rider Haggard,’’—Glasgow Been 


PRISONERS OF THE 
THE THINGS THAT RED DESERT 3, can 
PASS py Louis COUPERUS ; 


GWATKIN-WILLIAMS, 














Translated by Alexander C.M.G., R.N. With an Intro- 
Teixeira de Mattos. With duction by the Duke of West- 


an Introduction by Stephen minster. 7s. 6d. net 


McKenna. 7s. net. “The story of this romance is one of 
“Every portrait is a finished master- the most romantic and fascinating episodes 
piece.”—Times. It is doubtful whether | of the War.”—Times. “ Few romances 
any living writer of fiction, except Mr. | of adventure could hold a reader so 
Joseph Conrad, could achieve work of the | thoroughly engrossed.”—Scoteman, “* The 
outstanding quality revealed in these | author gives a clear account of events 
pages. Unmistakably a masterpiece.” thrilling and terrible, and yet the most 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph. A great book | memorable thing about the book is the 
= a great theme, greatly treated.’ ower given by the ever-strengthening 
Herald, ** We think that Louis | faith which made their souls the guardians 
Gon rus stands alone, and that he has | of their shattered bodies.”’—Glasgow 
uced a classic of old age.”—Sunday | Herald. “It will take its place beside 
Times “This is a great novel,”’- Burton's * Visit to Mecca and Medina,’ 
Liverpool Daily Courier. ‘“ The book has | and Burnaby’s ‘ Ride to Khiva.””"— 
no rival, or anything approaching it in | Liverpool Daily Courier. “It is exciting 
Dutch fiction. It bids for a high place | as a novel and far more interesting than 
among great modern novels.”—Daily | most novels.” —Aberdeen Free Press. 
Chronicle. 
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in the lives of the saints, of a period of spiritual exaltation 
followed by a long period of intense misery, in which the 
symptoms of true hysteria or more obvious mental dis- 
turbances make life a burden, and this time had now come 
upon Antonio. His mind became dominated by a metaphor. 
It occurred to him in the course of his meditations that it 
was the duty of Christians to build a fortress of holiness in 
the midst of the vileness of life. He turned it over in his 
sick mind till it seemed to him that it. was his duty to build 
a material fortress and arm it against the forces of life, 
which as his madness grew stronger he conceived as the 
Government of the Republic. So he and his followers 
built a city in the mountains called Canudos, and by raids 
and various forms of misconduct challenged the Republican 
army to battle. The habits of his followers, whom he 
had taught that virtue was a vanity, since it ennobled life 
which was filthy, made the place from the first a foretaste of 
Hell; and later the encounters with the Government troops 
sowed a crop of corpses in every season within and without 
the ramparts. He who had assuredly seen for a moment the 
meaning of life had built himself a temple of death. But, 
wrapped in his metaphor, the saint was happy. It was not 
till the Government had at last sent an adequate force and 
was plainly victorious that, like many a lunatic in our own 
asylums, who has found his metaphor wearing thin and no 


longer finds pleasure in calling himself the Emperor of 


China or whatever title he has taken, refused food and 
dwindled away. When the city was invested the poor 
unlikable soul who had made the long spiritual journey 
to God and all the way back again was found buried in 
a shallow grave. “Some of the faithful had placed some 
withered flowers upon his breast. His body lay upon a 


ragged piece of matting, and both his eyes were full of 


sand,” 


AN ARISTOCRATIC REFORMER 
Lord Grey of the Reform Bill. By G. M. Trevetyay. 


Longmans. 21s. net. 


The second Earl Grey has waited long for his biographer, 
but the delay is to our ultimate gain. The manuscripts 
of Howick could have been placed in no more capable hands 
than those of Mr. G. M. Trevelyan, who not only writes 
admirably but also handles his subject with an 
intimacy of knowledge born of family tradition. It is not 
surprising that the Reform Premier should have been some 
seventy-five years in his grave before the appearance of 
any “ Life,” beyond the agreeable but slight and incomplete 
sketch by his son, General Grey, which ends abruptly with 
the year 1817. Lord Grey must always command our 
respect, but he can never provoke our enthusiasm. Though 
Lawrence has been accused of feminising his men, there 
caifbe no doubt that he caught exactly the languid, graceful 
figure that stands for Mr. Trevelyan’s frontispiece. The 
absence of virility, and the mild, but not magnificent, 
eye speak for themselves. Somehow, Parnell’s bitter gibe 
at Justin McCarthy, “a nice old gentleman for a five 
o'clock tea-party,” inevitably occurs to the mind. 

If George III. had not gone mad in the winter of 1788, 
the history of the last years of the eighteenth century would 
have been very different. It was just one of those incidents 
that in an imperfect world will capture the popular imagin- 
ation. The distraught King became a saint; the precise 
little German woman, who made Fanny Burney’s life a 
burden, became a martyr, and the Prince of Wales with 
his gang of Whigs scheming for oflice were public ogres, 
No party had ever damned itself so thoroughly and so 
deservedly. Secure in power, Pitt got free play for his 
commercial instincts and proved himself an ideal peace 
Minister. Then the French Revolution burst upon Europe, 
and all things were changed. The new ideas took root, 
and they thoroughly frightened Pitt, who, brought up as 
a political schoolman, never knew the world that existed 


outside Downing Street and Whitehall. He had recourse 
to coercion, and that without adequate excuse, since the 
temper of the people was violently Jingo, as the blameless 
Priestley found out to his cost, and the ordinary citizen 
hotly repudiated Tom Paine. The Reforming Whigs were 
as frightened as Pitt, and we discover with some amusement 
young Charles Grey writing to Miss Ponsonby, his future 
wife, that he was attending the trial of Thomas Hardy, 
the shoemaker, to learn how to conduct himself when it 
came to his turn. “I am not, however, very anxious of 
being classed even with Algernon Sydney.” Of that there 
was no danger; all that happened was that sundry Whig 
grandees were unceremoniously ejected from Lord Lieu- 
tenancies. 

Though he exaggerated the vindictiveness of the Govern- 
ment, Grey undeniably displayed political courage of the 
highest kind in producing the Reform motion of 1797, 
He proved that, though Burke had wrecked the Whigs, 
there was still a substantial body among them who dared 
to be called ‘“ Jacobinical,” provided they could support 
the redress of popular grievances. Not that his motion 
was in the least “Jacobinical” ; there was force in Grey's 
contention that he was less an innovator than a remover of 
corruptions. But it was an honest measure, coming near 
the Household Franchise of 1867; it provided an adequate 
system of redistribution of seats, and there is quite a 
modern sound about its recommendations of triennial 
Parliaments, a simultaneous poll on one day throughout the 
island and, if possible, one man, one vote. Unfortunately, 
as Mr. Trevelyan acutely remarks, the motion was rather a 
flag of battle than a practical proposal. Worse than that, 
after they had planted their standard, the Whigs evacuated 
the position. Immediately after the Reform motion came 
the three years’ secession, and the chief responsibility for 
that fatuous step—* It is rebellion,” said Lord Lansdowne 
to} old Shelburne, “or it is nonsense ”—rests with Grey, 
though he was among the first to repent it. 

When Grey brought on his Reform motion he was young 
and sincere; as he grew older, he became less sincere, 
or, rather, he became more despondent. It is easy 
enough to see why, after Fox’s death, he was con- 
tent to be a leader, who did not lead, even when he was 
not actually threatening resignation. His health and 
that of his wife were none of the best; babies came thick 
and fast, and no doubt the country air of Northumberland 
suited them better than the stuffiness of Berkeley Square. 
Grey loved Howick much as his present-day relative loves 
Falloden. When he thought of “the light on the house 
and craig behind, with a calm blue sea” and the fumum 
strepitumque Rome, London became to him “ the place I 
hate most.” The prospect of sitting on the Opposition 
Bench in the House of Lords was certainly none too alluring. 
Against him was the compact Tory phalanx, overwhelming 
in its majority ; beside him a mere handful, consisting of 
the grim Grenville, yoked to him by chance, not inclination, 
Holland, a charming creature but gouty, Lauderdale, 
addicted to port and with inclinations to Toryism, and a 
few more. But one cannot help feeling that, in addition 
to the discouragement of circumstance, an inner dwindling 
of faith was at work as well. From a cause Reform shrank 
with Grey into a pious opinion, and by and by to hardly 
that. In 1816 he thought that the Whigs would be justified 
in accepting office without committing themselves to the 
principle. Some four years later his opinions began to 
harden again, but Burdett was nevertheless right when 
he said, “Grey should not have been a patriot (viz., in oppo- 
sition), he should have been a Minister; that was his line. 
And yet, with much inconsistency, he never forgave 
Canning for joining a Government in which Catholic Eman- 
cipation was made an open question. He used to infuriate 
his Radical son-in-law, Lambton, by declaring that Reform 
would never come “in my life or even yours!” That ts 
the aristocratic reformer all over. 

When the Duke of Wellington’s stupendous pronounce- 
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ment that “‘ the Legislature and the system of representation 
possessed the full and. entire confidence of the country,” 
had placed Grey in power at last, Grey abundantly justified 
Burdett’s insight into his character. In forming his 
Ministry, he put the right man in the right place, with the 
possible exception of Brougham, whom it was a danger 
to include, but whom it would have been a fatality to leave 
out. He produced a measure of Parliamentary Reform 
which satisfied middle-class aspirations and which the 
working-classes accepted as an instalment of a long overdue 
account. Later on, when they discovered that their 
governors regarded the account as finally settled, there 
came Chartism, but by that time Grey had retired to 
Howick for good. In his dealings with the King and the 
House of Lords, he was firm in essentials but conciliatory 
in details. Burdett was right ; Grey was a Minister indeed. 
And yet, when all is said, and Mr. Trevelyan says it un- 
commonly well, one turns instinctively from the handsome 
figure on the quarter-deck to the men who were not only 
working the engines but on occasion reversing them. 
Francis Place, the Charing Cross tailor, is probably familiar 
to many through Mr. Graham Wallas’s excellent biography. 
We meet that organiser again; cool-headed, fertile in 
resource and courageous. “To stop the Duke, go for 
Gold,” was his famous placard. But Attwood of Birming- 
ham has hitherto remained something of a name, though 
his devices during “the days of May” are well worth a 
study. Mr. Trevelyan tells us all about him. To counten- 
ance such people must have been repugnant to the aristo- 
cratic Grey, but fortunately he had a Home Secretary less 
sensitive than himself in Melbourne, who in turn had a 
factotum of no nice feelings at all in Tom Young. Thus 
it fell out that Reform was achieved without revolution, 


EDUARD BERNSTEIN’S “YEARS OF 
EXILE” 


Aus den Jahren meines Exils: Erinnerungen eines Sozialisten. 
Von Epuarp BERNSTEIN. Erich Reiss. Berlin. M. 5.50. 


Readers of Herr Eduard Bernstein’s articles in Tuk New 
STATESMAN may be glad to have their attention called to 
this book. On January 6th last Eduard Bernstein cele- 
brated his seventieth birthday amid signs of respect and 
paragraphs of appreciative biography in most of the leading 
German papers. To anyone who studies Bernstein’s work 
and is familiar with his intellectual quality, it is somewhat 
surprising that such a man has not had more apparent 
influence on his generation. One reason, of course, is 
that for a considerable period of his life Bernstein was not 
able to live in Germany; a second reason is that Bern- 
stein, as he remarks in a rare passage of self-revelation in 
his book, belongs to that type of man he calls “ passive ” ; 
he was retiring and receptive, not self-assertive. 

At the commencement of these reminiscences Bernstein 
explains that beginning acquaintanceship on his own 
initiative has been always extremely difficult to him. 
In spite of this personal quality, Bernstein had—and still 
has—a wide circle of friends and acquaintances connected 
with democratic and Socialist movements on the Continent 
and in this country. His book is in the main the story of 
his friendships while in exile from Germany, with observa- 
tions on current events and on the life and character of 
the country or city in which he happened to be staying. 
It is an extremely attractive book. oy 

Eduard Bernstein’s “Years of Exile’ began in the year 
1878, when, as a young man, he left Germany accompanied 
bythe German Socialist, Karl Héchberg, and went to Lugano. 
From Lugano they went to Zurich, which was also at 
the time a mecting-place for banished Socialists and revolu- 
tionaries, particularly from Germany. Here they estab- 
lished the German Social Democratic organ, Der Sozial- 
demokrat, whose publication was not permitted in Germany 
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under the Bismarckian Sozialistengesetz. This law, and 
the official activities that accompanied it, made the life of a 
prominent German Socialist in Germany an almost impossible 
one, as well as one of constant adventure abroad. For, as 
all know who recall the notorious ‘“‘ Wohlgemuth case,” in 
which Bismarck got the worst of an encounter with the 
Swiss Government, German Socialist leaders were frequently 
followed into their place of exile by German “ agents.” 
Bernstein appears to have had his share of attention and 
tells several amusing stories of the way in which he managed, 
in Zurich and in Copenhagen, to evade police vigilance. A 
time came, however, when no escape was possible. In 1888, 
the Swiss Government thought it necessary to expel all 
the German staff of Der Sozialdemokrat—including the 
editor, Bernstein himself. It was thus that he set out for 
a prolonged stay in London, leaving his paper, then enjoying 
a circulation of 12,000, to be carried on provisionally by 
his comrades. 

At Calais Bernstein fell in with Bebel, whom, some years 
earlier, he had met on a short visit to London, undertaken 
for the purpose of obtaining instructions from Marx and 
Engels. On this occasion he went to Engels’ house, 122, 
Regent’s Park Road—discovering on the way that the 
Londoner did not know how to pronounce English correctly. 
The description of Engels’ character is admirably done : 
his fiery temperament, his abundant vigour—surprising 
in a man of sixty, as he was then—and his excessive fondness 
for good Bordeaux. (Engels translated, by the way, 7'he 
Vicar of Bray into German for a German Socialist song- 
book). Bernstein knew him well and was one of that small 
party who, in August, 1895, were present on the coast near 
Beachy Head when the ashes of the German Socialist leader 
were thrown into the sea. 

By Engels Bernstein was introduced to the house of 
Karl Marx, at Maitland Park Road, off Haverstock Hill. 
The Marxian household is also vividly described; its 
solid, intellectual work, its artistic preoccupations, its 
tragedy. There is a recollection of a recital given by 
Marx’s youngest daughter, Eleanor, in aid of the destitute 
widow of a certain Communard, and Bernstein describes 
his astonishment at finding on the programme the remark : 
“Her Majesty the Queen has headed the list with £10.” 
This is the occasion for one of Bernstein’s many laudatory 
comments on English character and institutions. Later, he 
gives a short character-sketch of the brilliant but wayward 
Edward Aveling, whose relations with the Marx family 
are well known, and Bernstein passes on the suggestion 
that it was he who was the prototype of the artist Dubedat 
in The Doctor’s Dilemma. 

There were few prominent writers and thinkers and 
workers in the advanced democratic movement of the 
eighties and ’nineties, whether English-born or foreign 
refugees, with whom Bernstein, during one or another of 
his periods of residence in London, was not brought into 
contact. His reminiscences are not only of great interest 
but of historical value. The forthcoming English edition 
will be welcome. 


THE PROPER STUDY OF MANKIND 


Man: Past and Present. By A. H. Keane. Revised and 
largely re-written by A. Hincston Quicarn and A, C. 
Happon, Reader in Ethnology, Cambridge. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 36s. net. 

Books on anthropology are among those that increase 
one’s interest in life, apart from any satisfaction derived 
from reading them. One is bored by paragraphs in the 
newspapers about people of whom one has never heard : 
one is interested at the sight of names which recall to 
one’s mind facts within one’s knowledge, and presumably 
outside that of the ordinary reader; and not only interested, 
for there is actual pleasure in recognition. There is a 


curious satisfaction, for instance, infrecognising a face 





one has not seen for a long time, though its owner may be 
a dull or even a disagreeable person. ’ 

At the present time, when a continent is in the melting. 
pot, and even the most cynical politicians must at least 
pretend to recognise racial self-determination as the only 
safe guide in its remodelling, a book which tells us of the 
races of mankind, their origins and history, their divisions 
and characteristics, is especially welcome. Such a book 
is Keane’s Man, published over twenty years ago and now 
brought up to date in a new edition. It is a work of 
immense industry, and it is not surprising that no one 
has yet attempted the task of re-writing it completely, 
But the new edition inevitably suffers from its composite 
authorship, especially as there is a personal note in the 
original work which it has not been found possible to exclude. 
One is constantly impelled to refer to the earlier edition 
in order to see whether a statement or an expression of 
opinion comes from Dr. Keane or from his revisers. A brief 
footnote on p. 176 contains a remark by him in the first 
person and a reference to a book published long after the 
date of his work. The statement by Keane on p. 1, that 
the two cardinal points to be borne in mind in the study 
of the human family are the specific unity of all existing 
varieties and the dispersal of their generalised precursors 
over the whole world in pleistocene times, is hardly 
consistent with that made on p. 2 by the revisers, who 
say that the battle between monogenists and _ polygenists 
cannot be decided until more facts are at our disposal. 
It is easy to say that in a text-book of this kind, 
which has a superabundance of facts from which to 
choose (except as regards primitive man, our knowledge 
of whom rests on very slender foundations), controversial 
matter should be excluded; and it seems unnecessary to 
retain such passages as that on p. 188 pointing out the 
mistakes of previous writers. The task of selection, however, 
is one of the greatest difficulty. 

‘Much valuable matter has been added to the original 
work, and so much has been written by others since it was 
published in 1899, that the task of reading and utilising 
the available materials must have become more formidable 
than ever. 

If the book is reprinted more attention should be paid to 
punctuation, and some misprints should be corrected, 
such as “any” for “no” (p. 41), “Siyirs ” for “ Siyins” 
(p. 183), “ Tungtha” for “ Taungtha” (p. 188), “ Pau- 
sanius” (p. 515). Of the forms Khyeng and Kakhyen 
used by old writers, one has been discarded and the other 
retained on p. 182. The spelling Chin, Kachin, which 
represents the modern pronunciation, should be used for 
both. It is stated on p. 188 that the Burmese call them- 
selves M’ramma, M’rama, “the correct form of Barma, 
Burma, but now usually pronounced Myamma.” The 
Burmese call themselves Bdéma in the spoken and Mramma 
(now pronounced Myamma) in the written language. 

In the enumeration of racial characteristics no mention 
is made of the curjous fact that most, if not all, Mongolians 
are born with a blue patch in the lower sacral region of the 
body. ‘This is dealt with in Deniker’s Races of Man (p. 51), 
but more fully on pp. 281-6 of the Burma Report of the 
Indian census of 1911. One case was noticed in which the 
patch extended over the buttocks, as if the child had sat 
on wet paint. ‘The mark usually disappears in the first 
year, but sometimes remains much longer. 

A more controversial matter is the tendency of races, 
with obvious exceptions, to become sterile in a new habitat, 
or for their characteristics to disappear on intermarnage 
with the aborigines. The author of Tropical Light attri- 
butes this, in the case of races moving into the tropics from 
temperate zones, to their inability to withstand the bom- 
bardment of light-rays, which first stimulate and then 
destroy. The statement that there is no third generation 
of pure whites in India has often been published, and never, 
apparently, contradicted. 
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Nationalization 
spells 


Death to Enterprise 


Giiene the mines were nationalized and some expert went to the 
Ministry of Mines with a proposal like this: 

“I have reason to believe that we can get coal at Horden. We shall have to 
sink a very deep pit and there is risk of the water baffling us, and if you are 
prepared to spend £800,000 we MAY get coal in 7 years’’? 

What would the responsible civil servant say P He would say: ‘I can’t afford 
to take that risk. I should be ruined if, spending all that mosey, I failed to 
strike payable coal. Play for safety—I have my position to think about.” 


The Coal Owners (the Investing British Public) spent £800,000 in developing 
a mine before they paid a penny of dividend. They took the risk of flood and 
sand ; they invented new methods of sinking shafts ; they were compelled to 
freeze certain strata through which they bored. Because they took risks 
the industry is the greatest in the world. 


NATIONALIZATION 


HE courage of the Coal Owners (the Investing British Public), who in the face of 
almost certain loss persisted in developing the most unpromising fields, resulted in 
throwing open new sources of revenue for the working miner. 


The opportunity for enterprise, the need for taking monetary risks, still exist. 


“‘ Nationalization” of the Mines would put an end to all new development. The industry 
would stagnate, and the mines would be a new national liability. The advocates of 
Nationalization propose to create an army of officials (extra to those needed for the actual 
superintendence of coal-getting) the salaries of whom cannot be less than 


$2,000,000 a year! 


Nationalization of mines means a new army of officials—for which the nation must pay. 
A new and gigantic bureaucracy, to add to the taxpayer’s burden, and dearer coal. 


The Coal Owners (the Investing British Public) are prepared to share profits with the 
miners, but insist upon this fact—that they, as 


mining experts, are more competent to control the mines 
than either a new Bureaucracy or the Miners’ Trade Union 


For over four years our industries have been run by Whitehall. We have tested 
Nationalization, and we have practical and convincing proof what Nationalization means 


NOTE: Dear Coal means Dear Everything. Does any sane man believe that a Government 


Depariment can get coal out of a mine cheaper than the experts, who have given their 
lives to the science of coal production ? 
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The book is written on a geographical basis, and needs 
a whole ethnographical atlas for its proper understanding, 
but it has only one map. There are sixteen pages of por- 
traits, placed at the end of the volume instead of being 
scattered in the text as in the earlier edition. Ripley's 
Races of Europe has three times as many portraits and 
over eighty maps. No ethnographical atlas is published 
in this country, and racial boundaries are so much in dispute 
that its preparation would be a matter of great difficulty. 
It is to be hoped that the next comprehensive work on 
the races of man will contain a profusion of maps and 
illustrations of racial types. 
It is amusing in these days to read (p. 487) the following 
description by Dr. Keane of social conditions in Abyssinia, 
To outsiders society seems to be a strange jumble of an iron 
despotism, which forbids the selling of a horse for over £10 under 
severe penalties, and a personal freedom or licence, which allows 
a labourer to claim his wages after a week’s work and forthwith 
decamp to spend them, returning next day or next month as the 
humour takes him. Yet somehow things hold together. 


AMERICAN CRITICS OF LETTERS 


AND LIFE 
Prejudices: First Series. By H. L. MeNcKEN. Knopf. 
$2 net. 
Ventures in Common Sense. By E. W. Howe. Preface 


by H. L. MeNcKEN. Knopf. $1.50 net. 


Mr. Mencken’s vigorous and entertaining criticism ranges 
with a fine flair over many subjects and writers, but here, 
as in his previous Book of Prefaces, he cannot long escape 
from mentioning that one overwhelming nightmare of his 
brain, American Puritanism. However many series his 
Prejudices may run to, we suspect that the sum of them 
will be one, and we would warn him that in his horror of 
the unforgivable sin he is rather too apt to pass occasional 
complacent judgments on second-rate work. But on the 
whole he is very acute in that slap-dash, unanalytical 
manner of American critics. His sensibilities, when unpre- 
judiced, have a just subtlety, but his methods are not 
subtle. He is hardly the sort of man one would care to 
argue with, but he is the sort of man one would like to listen 
to. And reading this book is rather like listening to an 
eloquent tub-thumper. He shouts at you, and yet beneath 
that vast flow of words, beneath those lists of names, 
beneath the shadow of the great obsession, one is curiously 
aware of a very able and interesting mind. There is creative 
power in his criticism, but the creation is intuitive and the 
power is on the surface. At least, that is the impression. 
As a writer, there is much more vitality in his work than in 
that of the more celebrated (probably because older) Mr. 
Huneker, but their general attitude is very similar—the 
cosmopolitan American critic in revolt almost more against 
New England culture than against Middle West barbarism. 
Mr. Mencken is no compromiser; if he is wrong it is not 
through calculation, One cannot but admire this courageous 
contempt for decorous opinions and the insight that brushes 
aside the ideals of a continent—even though there may be 
another kind of insight, and perhaps a more profound, 
in which condemnation is only one facet of understanding. 
But that is a big question. 

The people mentioned by Mr. Mencken are as the sand of 
the seashore in number, and many of them have never 
been heard of this side the Atlantic, But, indeed, he is 
eclectic in his likes and dislikes, and, besides the unknown 
names, the known names are here—all of them—some in an 
essay, some in a paragraph, but not one of them without a 
revealing word. In his deadly earnestness the ghost of 
Puritanism has to be faced again and again in the pro or 
con examples of his figures. If his method were more 
delicate, his savage vein of sardonic humour would have 
better scope and his swift intelligence yield preciser results. 
But, as it is, he writes too much as O’Connor wrote of 





Whitman—like a prophet announcing the new by torrents of 
alternate invective and praise. If he leaves one exhilarated, 
he also leaves one slightly exhausted, and slightly exas- 
perated, even, by the implied Ecce Homo of his manner, 
He may be the man to tell us—and his nicety of perception 
is by no means to be despised—but somehow there appear 
to be so many other things to tell us about the very things 
he has told us. This world is inane enough, God knows, 
but how few of its critics have found any magic key? 

Mr. Howe, the author of a book introduced by Mr, 
Mencken, is quite a different sort of person, and, as it were, 
the voice of living platitudes. Mr. Mencken tells us that 
he is a very typical but a very unusual American, and, 
though, of course, it is possible to be both at once, yet he 
seems to us more like the apotheosis of angular, astute 
ignorance. His work consists of a series of sententious 
and pawky commonplaces, with just sufficient tang in them 
(sometimes) to be mildly original. Life and its conduct is 
his theme, and he plays round it like a Samuel Smiles of the 
twentieth century. He may be arresting as a phenomenon 
—we would have to know America to judge of that—as a 
thinker he is only non-existent. He can even be excessively 
stupid on occasions, as witness his remarks on Dr. Johnson : 
‘‘A famous man in my small collection is Dr. Samuel 
Johnson. Why is this man in my mind? Do I admire 
him? Ido not. Have I read anything he has written? 
I have not, although I have tried to read Rasselas, and 
failed. The principal thing that interested me in his history 
is that he was once invited to breakfast, and remained at 
the house as a guest twenty years, although members of 
the family tried to get rid of him, and finally succeeded, 
when he was too old to follow them.” 

What charming and accurate sentences! By the way, 
why couldn’t he read Rasselas? Did “ cheerfulness keep 
breaking in? ” 


THE CLANKING OF CHAINS 
The Clanking of Chains. 


Maunsell and Co., Dublin. 6s. 6d. net. 

This is an exceptionally sincere book. It is about Ireland 
and Sinn Fein, but its tale of defeated idealism might have 
been written of any forward political movement in any 
country. Ballycullen is very typical of the world at large. 
Its apathy, mean outlook, time-servingness and oppor- 
tunism are patterns of what keeps humanity everywhere 
in chains. Michael Dempsey—an Irish shop boy—was a 
Sinn Feiner when Sinn Fein was the creed of a mere handful 
of men “ after making speeches and themselves ridiculous ” 
in the small, shrewd eyes of Ballycullen. His effort to 
work the dramatic society up to the pitch of playing 
Robert Emmet, with himself in the title-réle, only wins 
him sneers at “the cheek of a lad like that wanting to 
blather about Ireland,” and his fellow-townsmen’s harsh 
determination to keep him “in his place.”’ Ulster’s arming 
in 1914 made nationalism a popular movement. Bally- 
cullen became eloquent, martial, in its rage with “ the 
bloody ruffians from Belfast.” A corps of the National 
Volunteers was formed. Robert Emmet was acted again; 
Ballycullen went mad with enthusiasm. Michael went 
mad, too, with the hope of telling them, and their under- 
standing, at last, something of the ideal of Sinn Fein. 
They thought he was drunk. “The cheek of him!” 

The war came—many of the Volunteers joined the army. 
Ballycullen prospered as all Ireland did in the war. Then 
came the Easter Rebellion and the Sinn Feiners were 
beaten. Ballycullen was against them because they were 
beaten. But out of the shootings of the leaders and round- 
ings up which followed, Sinn Fein rose triumphant and 
Ballycullen took note of the fact. It called itself Sinn Fein, 


By Brinstey MacNamara, 


but, this is the tragedy of the story, Ballycullen it remained. 
“They had never been able to accomplish the fine virtue of 
patriotism. but they were well versed in all the ways of 
‘downing’ a man.” They ‘“‘downed” Michael—sentenced 
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SPEAKING SIMPLIFIED 


hme yy te ey Fy Fd Fy Fy meant to 
ga ES Sat Rains of Goats Gast gun may ve failed to 
mys and’ CO NCE your hearers ? 


“SPEAKING WITHOUT NOTES,” 


A Mental Efficiency Course and 
Method for Extempore Speaking, 


ern rr yy ot ben a 


enabled man 

to develop FLU CY of nd masterful e 

so that you will speak ECTIVELY. and. CONVINCINGLY. Myithout 
course is contnaet personally by one who has trained many prominent 

public speakers incl and b men. 

It is very quickly studied. Benefit is derived immediately and the fee 

is moderate. One Teudent writes :— 

“ For the first time I have delivered a discourse without the help of @ single 
. I completely lost my old-time nervousness. 0 one who thoroughly 
studies your method can fail to speak without notes 
Write to-day for FREE DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET which tells you 
what others say about it. 

Ful particulars from Rev. T. H. STAN! EY, M.A. (Desk S.), 
uu P&S Wharfedale Mount,” Belle Vue, ILKLEY, Yorks. 
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‘The Sister of Literature-Tobacco 
Prof Sir Walter Raleigh in the'Times" 
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PLAYER’S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 
IN THREE STRENGTHS— 










JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 
P.860 


Branch of The Imperial Tobaceo Co. 
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113 NEW BOND ST,, W. 1. 


Old Foreign Silver 
of every country 


Fine Old Miniatures 
and Snuff Boxes 


Second-hand 83 
Pearls and Jewels 


(7, Collections or Single Articles bought or valued. 





Celephons: Mayfair 6261 and 6262. Telegrams: Euclase, Wesdo, London 











THE WAY TO 
FINANCIAL 
COMFORT. 


Hundreds of Men and Women over 55 
years of age doubling, and in some cases 
trebling, their Income from Investments. 


Much attention has been given in the papers lately to a fact 
which has made itself painfully apparent in the home—the 
alarming decline in the purchasing power of the pound. 


The hardest hit are those whose only source of income is from 
investments. There - cases, almost without number, where 
the income was comfortably sufficient before the war. 
Now it is a FS. inadequate. Food costs more than double ; 
many other essentials are three and four times their old price. 
And the income remains the same ! 


What is to be done ? j 


The case calls for drastic treatment. One per cent. increase 
will not do. Yet the investor dare not plunge into speculative 
ventures. He dare not risk losing his all. It would, indeed, be 
the height of folly to do so. 


’ What, then, can he—or she—do ? 


Follow the example of hundreds of retired professional and 
business men who have sold their Stocks and Shares and pur- 
chased with the capital a Sun Life of Canada Annuity. One case 
just closed was of a man 61 years of age, who obtained an annuity 
of £305 2s. with only £3,000 of capital. His income last year from 
this same amount was well under £150. Another case also recently 
closed was of a widow 67 years of age, whose income was about 
£70 a year—certainly not enough in these times to keep body 
and soul together. Acting on sound advice she sold her Shares 
and bought a Sun Life of Canada Annuity amounting to £166 16s. 
This means financial comfort where before was penury. 


It must also be remembered that these people have exchanged 
an income which was not absolutely certain for an annuity 
which, besides being very much bigger, is guaranteed for life. 
The Sun Life of Canada has assets of over £23,000,000 under 
strict Government supervision. The future income is, therefore, 
drawn from a source which is as safe as anything in this world 
can be. 


Everyone with money invested, whatever their age, should 
get into touch with the Sun Life of Canada, through the Manager, 
and find out something more of the many financial advantages 
offered by this great and progressive company. Investigation 
does not commit one in any way whatever, and it may be that 
the information supplied will be a boon to the enquirer for the 
rest of his or her life. 


Write in confidence, stating exact age, and amount of money 
at disposal, to 


J. F. Junkin, Sun Life of Canada, 26, Canada House, Norfolk 
Street, London, W.C, 2. 
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him, the pure idealist, as an informer, stripped him, which 
was worse, of his ideals, too. The world often enough 
behaves like Ballycullen. Few idealists can, however, 
bear to lay bare their disillusionment. A movement which 
has writers who do not mince the facts of life and Bally- 
cullen may conquer even Ballycullen in the end. 


THE CITY 
W: shall probably have flat markets for the next few 


months. During the past week or so it has become 

increasingly evident that, underlying the invest- 
ment markets generally, there is a feeling of malaise, and it 
may be worth while endeavouring to probe into the causes 
a little more deeply than by merely making passing refer- 
ences to the disturbed condition of Europe, the labour 
outlook, and soon. The fact is that the enormous demands 
of our own, the Dominion and foreign Governments, and, 
in particular, our own municipalities, are so huge that it is 
difficult to see how their requirements for housing and other 
purposes are to be met. The few Municipal Loans we have 
had thus far are merely a drop in the ocean, and when the 
public takes up only 70 per cent. of the £4,000,000 of 6 per 
cent. stock offered by Liverpool at par, it looks as though 
the crowd of municipalities which are going to make appeals 
tothe public will have to offer an even higher rate of interest. 
True, there are the housing bonds coming along, and it is 
possible that in some localities, at any rate, local enthusiasm 
will be whipped up on the lines of the War Loan campaigns 
of the past ; for such an object these campaigns are praise- 
worthy, but, seeing that the maximum rate of interest per- 
mitted is 6 per cent., it is probable that in many places 
such campaigns will not be remarkably successful, and they 
will certainly not attract the big investors. It takes a lot 
of working men’s little subscriptions to equal the million 
that one wealthy coalowner or shipowner could (but will 
not) plank down for this purpose. ‘The situation is already 
such that it is practically impossible to sell any large amount 
of gilt-edged stocks the prices of which dwindle steadily. 
A big fall in Ordinary Shares is much more spectacular than 
a steady fall in gilt-edged stocks, but the latter is much 
more serious, first, because it affects the great body of 
investors as opposed to speculators ; and, secondly, because 
the gilt-edged stocks, such as Government Loans, Municipal 
Loans and Railway Debentures and Preference Stocks, run 
into thousands of millions, where Ordinary Shares run into 
hundreds of millions. 


* * * 


Side by side with the increasing difficulty of governments 
and municipalities to secure funds, comes a stream of new 
issues every week, in excess of anything within the memory 
of living man, which causes the newspapers to increase their 
size in order to insert all the prospectus advertisements 
in which the public are invitcd to subscribe ten or 
twenty millions a week of fresh capital. This additional 
capital is sometimes required merely for the purchase at 
vastly inflated prices of existing undertakings—a class of 
promotion that was rightly condemned a week ago by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Frequently, however, the 
public is asked to subscribe funds to enable some existing 
Company to extend its activities. Where such extensions 
are made by way of purchasing another business they are 
not necessarily any more conducive to the national welfare 
than issues of the nature condemned by Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, because they again represent merely a transfer 
of ownership (possibly at an inflated price) of means of 
—— which already exist, and merely- place in the 

ands of the former owners so much purchasing power, 
which may be applied to useful ends, a may not; where 
such new issues are made for the purpose of creating fresh 
works, plant and equipment, i.e., increasing the productive 
capacity of the nation, they are not to be condemned from 
this standpoint; but all these new offerings represent 
increased competition for existing commodities and materials 
of which there is a shortage. The plain truth is that there 
are not enough of these to go round, and that our govern- 
ments and municipalities at home and abroad, enterprising 
manufacturers, who, through the war, have made fortunes, 
and desire to consolidate them by going in for increased 


production, others "who have sold ‘out at jhigh"prices and 
wish to enjoy life, and enterprising persons who wish to 
start new industries, are all in competition with one another 
to obtain supplies of materials, commodities and labour. 
Small wonder if, in these circumstances, prices go up and 
municipalities and other borrowers find it necessary to offer 
higher rates of interest if they are to obtain capital. 
* * * 


Whilst fully admitting that a rise in the Bank rate may 
cause a fall in security prices, I must range myself on the 
side of Professor Pigou and others who think that higher 
rates are necessary, After all, the manufacturer who is 
willing to pay 8 per cent. for capital in order to double his 
works will pause before he pays 12 per cent., and if things 
are left alone, the competition of new issues with existing 
securities will be such as to cause interest rates to rise until 
they reach a prohibitive level, and will bring down the prices 
of existing securities still lower than if a rise in the official 
rate brings about a sudden check. The latter, incidentally, 
would “ choke off” immediately many would-be borrowers 
who, if we wait for things to take their course, will meanwhile 
have absorbed so many more hundreds of millions of capital 
in the hands of the public. It becomes more and more 
evident that what is needed is a continuance of the control 
over public issues—not a flat prohibition of the raising of 
capital for investment either at home or abroad, but a 
control to be exercised solely in the interests of the national 
well-being. The poor response to recent prospectuses will 
no doubt bring about a reduction in the number of new 
issues; but this will only be temporary, and in a short 
time the whole vicious circle will start again. It was 
against his own better judgment that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer removed the control on new issues in response 
to the outcry raised by interested parties, an action which, 
circumstances now clearly show, was injurious to the nation. 

* * * 


No one can deny that the clever men who control the 
London traffic combine are carrying on a most vigorous 
campaign to reconcile the public to increased fares, and they 
have issued a handbill, showing that in 1918 the amount 
available for dividends was £631,690 and in 1919 £496,887, 
with a footnote adding that the latter would have been a 
deficit if it were not for a Government subsidy of £566,370. 
In response to a question, however, asked by Mr. H. H. 
Gordon of the Chairman of the Finance Committee of the 
London County Council, that gentleman stated that the 
surplus for 1919 on the working of the Metropolitan District, 
the London Electric, Central London, and City and South 
London railways (all the railway companies of the Combine) 
was £2,091,462, and that after deducting the amounts 
charged for interest in Debentures, Preference Shares and 
reserves, amounting to £1,229,872, the balance was £846,890, 
equivalent to an average dividend of 4.97 per cent. on the 
ordinary capital of those companies. This last figure com- 
pares with £176,355 for 1913, which was equivalent to only 
1.04 per cent. on the then issued ordinary capital. The 
figures put forward by the London Traffic Combine show 
how different a complexion can be put upon things according 
to the manner in which figures are tabulated. The fact is, 
of course, that the Underground Railways set against their 
railway profits the loss they are making for the time being 
on their omnibuses, and that, as a result of the pooling 
arrangement with the London General Omnibus Company, 
the latter, although it made a loss of £460,000, was able to 
pay a dividend of 7 per cent. free of income-tax (equivalent 
to 10 per cent.) to the holders of its ordinary shares, such 
holders of the ordinary shares being the Underground Railways 
of London itself! Surely it is apparent that by now all 
London’s traffic facilities should be under one management 
which is not concerned with the competition of other enter- 
prises or the concealment of profits. I have it on indis- 
putable authority that some years ago Sir Edgar Speyer 
sounded the Progressives on the London County Council 
as to whether they would make the acquisition of the 
London tube system a plank in their programme, re-leasing 
the system to a company, and that the party turned the 
suggestion down. The report of the Advisory Committee on 
London Traffic might easily lead up to some such scheme, 
which, as a half-way house to complete municipal ownership 
and control, may be worth considering. A. Emit Davies. 
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MARRIED LOVE 


A New Contribution to the 
Solution of Sex Difficulties 


By Marie Sropes, D.Sc., Ph.D 


“ Mrs. Stopes treats with frankness 
and insight of the ideals of perfeét 
companionship.” — Athenaeum. 

“To the married and to those 
about to marry . . . this should prove, 
amost helpful book.” —British Medical 


Fournal. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, 6/- NET 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Lrp. 
24 Beprorp St., Srranp, Lonpon, W.C.2 











WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Fine, Rare and Standard Books, English and Foreign, 
First Editions, Presentation Copies. Original MSS.., 
and Letters of esteemed Modern Writers, particularly 
Masefield, Conrad, George Moore, Gissing, Kipling, 
Stephenson, Hardy, etc. Books with coloured plates 
by Cruikshank, Alken, Rowlandson, etc. French 
Illustrated Books of the 17th and 18th Centuries. 


CoMPLETE LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 
VALUATIONS FOR PROBATE. 


READY SHORTLY. Catalogue No. 186.—Occult 
Books, Spiritualism, Folk Lore, Comparative Religions, 
etc. English and Foreign Literature. The Fine Arts, 
History, Classical, Theology, Orientalia, etc., etc. 104 pp. 





W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD., 
, BOOKSELLERS, 3 CAMBRIDGE. 























NEW BOOKS =-sceos “= scovverios: ‘<: 
H. B. SAXTON, KING ST., NOTTINGHAM. Send enquiries. 
BOOKS! 


Over 1,000,000 volumes on every conceivable subject, and for all 
Exams.; second-hand, at half-prices; new, at best prices; cata- 
logue 462 free. One of the finest stocks of Rare Books and First 
Editions. State wants. Books bought. W. & G. FOYLE, LTD. 
121-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 








OOKS.—Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters, 5 vols., 47 ros. ; Oliver 
Goldamith's Works, Edit. de Luxe, 10 he YJ Beardsley, The we 8 Nos. 
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com) £16 10s8.; W: Letters, Toynbee, 18 vols., 0s.; Burton's 
ights, 17 ie thee none Carlyle’s Works, Ashburton Edit., 20 vols., £10 ; 





Bors and AUTOGRAPHS FOR SALE.—Catalogues of books 
in all branches of literature, post free. Rare books and 
autographs bought.—R. ATKINSON, 188 Peckham Rye, 
London, S.E. 22. 











{ ASK FOR DESCRIPTIVE | 
LIST OF 150 LICENSED INNS 
managed by THE PEOPLE’S 
REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LIMITED, 
193 Regent Street, London, W. 1!. 
TAKE £1 SHARES, or 6°. 
| LOAN STOCK. : a 














You have probably insured your business and home to protect 
yourself against fire. Have you insured your life to protect 
your family against your early death ? 

INSURE YOUR LIFE and HOME with the 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 





THE PEASANT SHOP 


to thamptos Row. 
Painted and Decorated Furniture, Hand Thrown Pottery, 
Plaited Felt Rugs and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalmatics, 
“ Thibald ”’ Jerkins and Hand-made Jewellery. 





FURNITURE for Cash 


The best Steck of Furniture in 
London at LOWEST PRICES 
for Excellence of Quality and 
Design. 


Wwm.SPRIGGS & Co., Ltd., 238-241 Tottenham Court Rd. W. 1 








we The Humanist 


Threepence Monthly 





By Post 4d. 
Religion, based upon a love of Humanity, is the spiritual expression 
of Socialism, as Socialism is the logical outcome of such a religion. 
The Humanist is the religious paper for Socialists and Reformers 
The March number is now ready, containing articles by A. CLUTTON 
BROCK, C. E. M. JOAD, and others.—Write to WATTS & CO., 17 
Jounson’s Court, Lonpon, E.C. 4. 











THER SMALL ANNOUNCEMENTS will be found on back 
page this week. 














ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 
General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Twelve Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Fourteen Guineas. Prospectuses Sixteen Guineas. 


EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the 











rate of 1s. per line for a single insertion, or 12s. 
per inch. For a series order the price is reduced. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 

The yearly subscription to THe NEw STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26s. 
inland, 30s. abroad; half-yearly, 15s. inland, 
16s. 6d. foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions should 
be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, W.C. 2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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H Cu FORN EMPIRE. Holborn Tube Station. 
Lewis Casson and Bruce Winston’s season of 
Daily Matinées, at 2.30, including Sat. 
NEXT WEEK 
SYBIL THORNDIKE 
in Medea (Mon. and Tues.), Candida (Wed. and Thurs.), 
Trojan Women (Sat.) 





SCHOOLS. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON. 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beatiful situation. Aim of Educa- 
tion—free Gevclooment as individuals and as members of the general community. 

Independent study ; special attention to health and physical development. Pupils pre- 
for the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and external 
students. Principals: Miss Tuzopora Crarx and Miss K. M. E tis. 








LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnasti . — Course of training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educationa! and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Caaket Tennis, Netball, &c. 
Fees, £140 per annum.—For prospectus apply Secr=Tary. 





M4. SLTMAN'S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
: Miss CHAMBERS, ee, Coiees. C Cunpeiio, late Head 

phy of the Huddersfield High School. the School is to 

develop the oe poy it 


2 pnaeenne seen. 
Poultry-keeping. irls will prepared 
cal Cwiae ie at Work & tease or Art, 
tion, Dancing, ry E and all such subjects 
as should be part of every girl's education, 180 Gerrard's Cross is 
level and is on gravel soil. The se is * delightfully situated in its 
own grounds of 15 acres. 





‘TRE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 15 & 17 Finchley Road, N.W.8, 
opened two years ag on eupertment. to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCA- 
TION on NATURAL “LIN Open-air classes, Eurhythmics, Dancing, Musio 


. Singing, Dra 5 . 
Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders who do some share of the 
service of the house. Co-education till 13. ae remain till18. A well-known Master 
is now joining the staff. Vacancies for 

Principals: The Misses Heovess: and Mrs. C. H. NicHoLts. 





 - MARGARET'S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss stece ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 





UNIOR CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOL, NORTHCOTE, 
WESTBURY-ON-TRYM, BRISTOL 
Head of Girls’ Boarding House: Miss Miles (Member of the College of Nursing). 
Head of Boys’ Boarding House: H. Lyn Harris, B.A., LL.B. (Camb.) 
Headmistress:. Beatrice M. Baker, B.A. 
Full particulars on application to the Secretary, Badminton House, Clifton, Bristol. 


LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


on application to Miss F. M. S. BATCHELOR. 
Term ends April 13th. Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 








) Fa tgred FINISHING SCHOOL for girls, over 15, to be opened in 

May, in healthy locality, by the Misses Neumann (late Principals of St. Mar- 
garet's School, Harrow). Special . oe for French and German.— 

Present address: 15 Windermere Avenue, N.W. 





HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 


Principal: Miss RicHarpsen, B.A. 
Home School on Progressive Lines. Special attention to health and character. 


Gcmocs, FOR GIRLS from 10 to 18 years of age. (P.N.E.U) 
Physical Culture, Riding, Driving, Goienies. Dairy Work, Poultry Farming, 
ition to usual subjects and languages. 


[ seers 











Handicrafts and D 
Sonapeetes from 
Mrs. SHELLEY, West House, WatsHam-LE-WILLows, SUFFOLK. 





SECRETARIAL CAREERS. 


SECRETARIAL AND COMMERCIAL CAREERS. 
KENSINGTON COLLEGE, 
Bishop’s Road, Paddington. W. 2. 
(Director,’"Mr. JAMES MUNFORD, V.D., F.R.S.A., F.R.C.1.), 


supplies a modern and comprehensive Training for Private Secretaries, 
hi -- Accountants It cosfers — = ne 

Training. ork and res 

Office Management is “a peovited. in the 


Offices. There is a 
Special Course for ex-officers. A Choice of Appointment is anteed 
Graduate. The College is Day, Residen 





and Postal. Founded 
in 1887. Prospectus will be sent gratis to any reader mentioning 
THE Nsw STATESMAN. 


LITERARY AGENCY. 


Re MASSEY, Literary AGENT. No seating fee charged. 

Gost ow cee required, aoe 000 words. Novels and Serials from about 
,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is charged. Authors’ uss. 

weed tenane aeene. 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4. 








LECTURES, ETC. 


GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 


“Tesnune FOR TEACHERS AND SOCIAL WORKERS. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE (recognised by the Board of Education). 
Preparation for work in Continuation Schools(a) for factory and town workers: 
orn hay f gut and experienced teachers 
ucation ts for uates ex 
certificated teachers for third year ondeoes 
Apply for particulars as to residence, " grants, fees, &c., to Tue Secretary, 11 
Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 


FAST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), Rt. 
Unsogaerey Courses in Arts, Science, MEDICINE, = gp 4 for ew 
en! -_ ‘O- 








and Women. Fee 15 guineas a year. Hostel for Women S 
spectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


FP west & EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
E 








WEST [ Samesmaroen. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 
fiore, may yg hs yo thy ~4 MA For ab Tyas 
Scholarships and Loan Fund : apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 

HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces into human evolution a new principle—discovery of the re- 
spiratory use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature's secret of vitality, and key to 
open-air Education, Health, Prevention of — | Breathing becomes copious 
and easy, the voice full, and the walk Suevest. asal congestion specially treated 
without need for operations. me dren y-t- quickly, —Mr. Artxuur 
Lovett, 94 Park Street, London, W. 1. 





TRAVEL. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS FOR LADIES & GENTLEMEN. 


April 23rd.—SPAIN and TANGIER. 5 weeks, 120 gns. 
June 3rd.—ITALIAN LAKES. 3 weeks, 45 gns. 
July Ist—THE DOLOMITE MOUNTAINS, scene of Italian victories. 
4 weeks, 56 gns. 
Miss Bisnop, 159 Auckland Road, London, S.E. 19. 


TYPEWRITING. 


‘TESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 

MSS., etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short. 
hand- -Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel.: 
Central 1565. 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING.—Authors’ MSS., Plays, 
Spgstiontions. Circulars, etc., accurately and promptly executed.— W. Miiner, 
Cardigan Street, Cardiff. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist —Mrs. Baoozze. 16 Buckingham Piece. Clif! 




















UTHORS’ MSS. typed quickly and accurately at moderate 
sharges.— Apply Miss Benuzrr, 28 Addisoombe Grove, Croydon. 





YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Examination Papers, Letters, 
Circulars, Duplicating, etc.—J. Tamanart, 8 Moira Terrace, Cardiff. 





“[ YP WRITING and FACSIMILE Typewriting. High-grade 


work. Write for prices, Erricumncy Servicer, Gamage Building, Holborn,E.C- 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


ABIAN EARLY HOLIDAY.—A few members of the Fabian 
Society have taken the entire accommodation of the Park Hotel, Keswick, for 
the fortnight June 12-26. The intention is to devote the days to excursions, and 

the evenings to discussions of all kinds of interesting questions. 

The terms are 11/3 per day for single rooms, 9/9 where there are more than one ina 
room. Baths and afternoon teas are extras. 

Any persons attracted by such a programme are at liberty to join the party.—Apply 
Secretary, Fabian Early Holiday, Neston. Birkenhead. 








RAND VIEW LEITH HILL.—Homely Board Residence, or 
Week Ends. Quaint Cottage, Garden, Orchard, Lovely Walks, High.— 
Bortie, Rudgwick, Horsham. 





St gg tee me HOTEL (unlicensed). Terms from 
£3 17s. Delightful mountaineering, wildest scenery. Short guidebook sent 
gratis. Coaches from Keswick. Taxi from Cockermouth. 





ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE. Nice, con- 
venient situation in the best locality. Tennis.—Mrs. Rocsrs, (diploma fos 
cookery), 2 Jevington Gardens. 





OPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free 2d. 


—Matruusian Leacus, 48 Broadway, Westminster, S.W. 1. 





EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling per line per insertion. (4 
line comprises about ten words.) Substantial reductions are allow 

for a series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application 
to the Advertisement ——: Ld NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great 

een Street, Kingsway, Lon 2. 

Ore aationenate tex Coastion 1 in next week’s issue must reach this 
office not later than Tuesday, March 30th. 
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